Desert Magazine Book Shop 



ROAD MAP OF CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER-TOWNS, 
GHOST-TOWNS AND MINING-CAMPS compiled 
by B. V. Terry. More than 400 place names are 
printed in red on this 38 x 25 blue and white 
road map with northern California on one side 
and Southern California on the other. $2.95. 

A GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by John 
C. Tibbitts. Long time collector and author of 
several bottle books, the author has written two 
volumes on insulators, covering 90 percent of 
the field. Insulators in Vol. 1 (127 pages| are 
different than those in Vol. 2 1119 pagesl. 
Paperbacks, well illustrated. $3.00 each. OR- 
DER BY VOLUME NUMBER. 



ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE by Horace Par- 
ker. Third edition of this well-illustrated and 
documented book is enlarged considerably. Tops 
among guidebooks, it is equally recommended 
For research material in an area that was crossed 
by Anza, Kit Carson, the Mormon Battalion. 
'49ers, Railroad Survey parties, Pegleg Smith, the 
Jackass Mail, Butterfield Stage, and todoy's 
adventurous tourists. 139 pages, cardboard 
cover, $3.50. 

THE MYSTERIOUS WEST by Brad Williams and 
Choral Pepper. Rare book examines legends that 
cannot be proven true, nor untrue. New evi- 
dence presented in many cases which may 
change the history of the West, Hardcover. 
$5.95. 

THE WEEKEND GOLD MINER by A. H. Ryan. An 

electronic physicist "bitten by the gold bug," 
the aulhor has written □ concise and informative 
book for amateur prospectors telling where and 
how gold is found ond how if is separated and 
tested, all based on his own procticol ex- 
perience. Paperback, 40 pages, $1.50. 

BEACHCOMBER'S GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
by the Editors of Sunset Books. Provides infor- 
mation about the publicly accessible beaches 
from San Diego to Cape Flattery, Washington. 
Complete data on what to do and what to see 
with detailed maps. Large format, four-color 
cover, heavy paperback, 112 pages, $1,95. 

GEM, MINERAL AND 4-WHEEL-0ftiVE MAPS com- 
piled by Dale H hitman. Maps showing gem 
and mineral collecting areas, roads for passen- 
ger cars and 4WD roods only. Map No. 1 is on 
Last Chonce Canyon, Mesquite Canyon and 
Iron Canyon in Kern County. Map No. 2 covers 
the Opal Mountain and Black Canyon areas in 
San Bernardino County. Map No. 4 is on the 
Randsburg - El Paso Mountains area. All are on 
16xl7-inch parchment paper. $1.00 per map. 



DEATH VALLEY BOOKS 

Published by the Death Valley '49ers these 
five volumes have been selected by '49ers 
os outstanding works on the history of Death 
Volley. All are durable paperback on slick 
stock. 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY [Revised edi- 
tion! by Edmund C. Jaeger, ScD $1.50 

MANLY AND DEATH VALLEY. Symbols of Des- 

tiny, by Ardis Manly Walker $1.25 

GOODBYE, DEATH VALLEY! The story of the 

Jayhawker Party, by L. Burr Belden $1.50 

CAMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DEATH VALLEY 

By Arthur Woodward ...S2.00 

DEATH VALLEY TALE5 by 10 different au- 
thors $1.25 




MEXICAN COOK BOOK 

By EDITORS OF SUNSET BOOKS 

Mexican recipes (or gringo cooks have 
been thoroughly tested and suited for 
products available in the United Slates. 
Includes comprehensive shopping guide, 
oil cooking techniquos and recipes rang- 
ing from soup to desserts and drinks. 
Large, slick paper formal, well illustrated, 
96 pages. 

$1.95 



HISTORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA by Francis P. 
Farquhar. History of the Spaniards, Argonauts, 
pioneers, military and railroad builders who 
fought and conquered the rugged Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Paperback, illustrated, 262 pages, 
$2.65. 

SUN, SAND AND SOLITUDE by Randall Hender- 
son. For more than 50 years Randall Henderson 
has traveled across the deserts of the West until 
today he is known as the voice and prophet of 
this region of mystery, solitude and beauty 
Founder of Desert Magazine in 1931, he has de 
voted his life to understanding the great out- 
doors. His second and latest book is a culmin- 
ation of his experiences, thoughts and philoso- 
phy. Hardcover, deluxe format, deckle-edged 
paper, 16 pages Full color, excellent illustrations, 
$7.95. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK by Gerhard 
and Guliek. The authors have revised the third 
edition to bring it up to date. Veteran travelers 
in Bajo California would not venture south of 
the border without this authoritative volume. It 
combines the fascinating history of every loca- 
tion, whether it be a town, mission or aban- 
doned ranch, with detailed mileage mops and 
locations of gasoline supplies, water and other 
needed information on Boja. 243 pages with 
three-color folded map, 16 detailed route maps, 
4 city maps, 22 illustrations. Hardcover $6.50. 

NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 
Pearce Published by the University of New 
Mexico, this book lists ond gives a concise his- 
tory of all the places, towns, former sites, 
mountains, hills, mesas, rivers, lakes, arroyos, 
etc.. in New Mexico, including those settled by 
the early Spaniards. Paperback, 817 pages with 
more than 5000 names, $2.45. 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Belden. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback. $1.95. 



TRAVEL GUIDE TO ARIZONA by the Editors of 
Sunset Books. Completely revised new edition 
includes maps, photographs and descriptive 
moterial for the traveler throughout Arizona. 
Large formot, four-color cover, heavy paper- 
back, 96 pages, $1.95. 

BOTTLES AND RELICS by Marvin and Helen 
Davit. This latest bottle book has more than 30 
pages of full-color illustrations with the bottles 
shown in natural settings. In addition to the 
color there are also dozens of block and white 
photos of more than 500 bottles. It also includes 
sections of collection and display of relics such 
as guns, horns, cooking utensils and other col- 
lectors' items. Slick paperbock, 155 pages, four- 
color cover. $4.50. 

DEATH VALLEY U.S.A. by Kenneth Alexander. 

An excellent photographer, the author presents 
the moods ond history of Death Valley through 
his pictures and descriptive text. One of the 
best quality books published on Death Valley. 
Beautiful gift. Large 9x11 format, quality 
paper, profusely illustrated, hardcover, $8.50. 

1000 MILLION YEARS ON THE COLORADO PLA- 
TEAU by Al look. For 40 years the author has 
hiked over and explored the Colorado Plateau. 
Citing the area as a typical example of the 
earth's overall evolution, he gives a vivid ac- 
count of the geology, paleontology, archeology 
ond uranium discoveries starting back 1000 
million years. Written for the loyman, the non- 
fiction account reads like a journey through 
time. Hardcover, illustrated, 300 pages. $3.75. 

METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK by Art Latsagne, 
2nd edition. Includes history, operating tech- 
niques, interpretation of signals, and Directory 
of Manufacturers. One of the most complete 
handbooks of its kind. Paperback, 65 pages. 
$3.00. 

HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE BOTTLES by John 
C. Tibbitts. A fascinating insight of early Ameri- 
ca as seen through the eyes of the medicine 
companies and their advertising almanacs. Ex- 
cellent book for avid bottle collectors and those 
just starting. Also includes chapters on collect- 
ing, locations and care of bottles. Heavy, slick 
paperback, well illustrated, 118 pages, $4.00. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayles. During 
his search for archeological finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
ond legends of lost gold and treasures. After 
his retirement as curator of the Arizona State 
Museum, he classified and delved info these 
still unsolved mysteries. An interesting and In- 
formative book on lost bonanzas and legends, 
many of which have never been published. 
Hardcover, well illustrated, 135 pages, $6.50. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

{Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5 PERCENT SALES TAX 

Send check or money order to Desert Mago- 
zine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot accept charges 
or CO D. orders. 
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Covered with a blanket of 
snow. Arizona's Oak Creek 
Canyon has its own native 
Christmas trees which con- 
wit h the red rock 
lions of the scenic 
Photo by Don Val- 
Whittier, Calif. 
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AINBOW'S 
END... 

^^begins with a 
TREASURE LOCATOR' 




"COMMANDER" 720 

This Goldak Treasure 
Locator is unsurpassed for 
locating buried treasure, 
coins. Civil War relics and 
for beachcombing. Features 
"Tell-Tone" Signal. Locates 
any metal object under dirt, 
sand, mud, rock, etc. No 
cumbersome cords— com- 
pletely transistorized, bat- 
tery powered. 

When it comes to find- 
ing your pot of gold, go 
with the leader— go with 
Go/dak! 



EFFECTIVE DEPTH RANGE 

(Under Normal Conditions). 






Start out right-send $1.00 pre- 
paid for authentic gold-plated 
replica of a Spanish doubloon 
found off Cape Kennedy. 

jjlTHE GOLDAK COMPANY, INC. 

U01-A Air Way 
Glendale, California 91201 

U Please send free literature on GOLOAK trea- 
sure locators. 

□ I enclose $1.00 prepaid for my gold-plated 
doubloon replica with pouch. 



_Zip- 
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state - 




A Peek 

in the 
Publishers 
Poke 



I he 25th of December will soon 
be upon us once again and to 
my mind it is a pity that Christmas 
comes but once a year. The special 
feeling of brotherhood to man that 
fills the air is a good one. It is also a 
time of the year when being warm and 
friendly is accepted for its worth and 
not with a grain or two of suspicion 
that one must have some ulterior 
motive to be so moved. The poor, 
whose need is not any greater in 
December than it was in March or 
May, are magically remembered; friends and relatives who have somehow strayed away 
to distant fields are suddenly brought to mind, cards exchanged and pleasant days 
from times long past are relived. What a revelation for all if this atmosphere could 
prevail for more than just one week in fifty-two. It is a pity. 

The fact that the Holy Land is also a desert region brings us even closer 
as the time for heavenly remembrance draws near. One should stop from time to time 
to assess his reason and purpose in life, and a more fitting occasion could not 
possibly arise. DESERT has chosen this month to feature an editorial and photographic 
article entitled All Things to All Men. Two gifted artists, neither one aware of the 
other, chose this time to submit individual efforts. The uniting of the text by Robert 
Hiltunen with the photographs of Richard Weymouth Brooks produces a most moving 
and appropriate presentation. We hope that all readers will share our thoughts and 
perhaps, God willing, peace will come to all men as we know it on our desert. 

Rounding out the December issue is the color photo of yuccas in bloom at 
Vasquez Rocks in Southern California, taken by Roland and Karen Muschenetz. 



With a New Year approaching we take pleasure in announcing not one 
but two new columns which will grace our pages starting with the January issue. 
For you rockhounds out there Glenn and Martha Vargas will be bringing you their 
Rambling on Rocks which should be of interest to so many. Glenn has taught classes 
on lapidary and jewelry for some 23 years and he currently instructs at The College 
of the Desert in Palm Desert. For you dyed-in-the-wool desert buffs Eric Johson, 
a horticulturist, presently residing in Palm Springs and writing a Sunday column for 
the Los Angeles Times, will commence his Desert Gardening feature. We here at 
DESERT Magazine are more fortunate than some — we know we" re starting out the 
New Year right and are sure you will agree. 

Something new has been added to our little book shop. We have incorporated 
a small Indian Crafts Corner with a selection of hand-made silver and turquoise 
jewelry. And the next time you are in the area drop in and visit our "bead trees." 

The staff joins me in wishing each and every one of you a Very 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! 




Amazing 200th Anniversary Celebration 

Limited Time Offer on this New Edition 

2 OFF 

on 

200th Anniversary 
edition of 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 




You get all 
pay later on easy 



. . . direct 
Hook a Month 



Few people are aware that the first edition of Britannica was 
;inally published over 3 three-year period. That is why the 
have decided to extend the Anniversary Celebration. 



Yes, the response to our 200th Anniver- 
sary Celebration last year was so favor- 
able that Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
extended the Celebration, by making 
available to you now, a completely new 
offer. Under this new offer you may ob- 
tain this magnificent new 200th Anni- 
versary edition - pictured above — at a 
full 25% discount - for this year only! 

In addition to this new offer, we'll in- 
clude Britannica Junior, free of extra 
cost, on our Cooperative Plan. Both sets 
will be placed in your home NOW, you 
pay later on convenient budget terms. 
It's as easy as buying a book a month. 
Benefits Fussed on to You, You may 
wonder how we're able to make this 
dramatic discount offer. First, because 
we hope for great demand on this mag- 
nificent new 200th Anniversary edition, 
we'd expect to materially reduce our 
costs. And, because we'd like every 
youngster to have the advantages of 
these two great encyclopaedias— to help 
with homework and to answer questions 
—we pass these benefits on to you. 
Britannica Junior is written, illustrated 
and indexed especially for children in 
grade school . . . easy to read and under- 
stand, rich in picture interest and care- 



fully matched to school subjects. It will 
help your children get a head start in 
school and it leads right into the great 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Thousands of Subjects of Practical 
Value. The new edition of Britannica has 
special articles on household budgets, 
interior decorating, medicine, health, 
home remodeling, child care; informa- 
tion that can save you many dollars. 
New Edition Profusely Illustrated. 
Britannica offers 22,000 magnificent il- 
lustrations, thousands in vivid color. But 
it does not merely show "attractive pic- 
tures," it's the work of 10,400 of the 



world's great authorities. 

Essential for Homework. For students, 
Britannica is indispensable. It is the 
finest, most complete reference pub- 
lished in America. Its use develops the 
active, alert minds that bring success in 
school and later life. May we send you 
our special new 200th Anniversary 
Preview Booklet which pictures and 
describes the latest edition? For your 
free copy and complete information 
about this dramatic discount offer — 
available only during this year — plus 
Britannica Junior free of extra cost on 
our Coop Plan, mail the coupon now. 




challenge 
tomorrow 



Mail now for 

FREE 
BOOKLET 



MAIL TO: Enryrltipuedia Britiinnica, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2989, Clinton, Iowa SI732 Dept. 1003? 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, tree ana without obligation, details of this amazing 200th 
Anniversary Celebration discount offer-and your colorful Preview Booklet which pictures 
and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA-plus complete informa- 
tion on how I may obtain this magnificent sel. direct from the publisher, on the Book a 
Month Paymeni Plan, and get Britannica Junior free of extra cost. 
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Address 




City 
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Book 
Reviews 

by Jack Pepper 



THL CAHUILLA INDIANS 
By Harry C. James 

There are few people who have not 
heard of or read about the Navajo, Hopi, 
Zuni and Apache Indians of the West 
hot there are only a few who have know- 
ledge of the Cahuilla Indians of South- 
ern California. 

Yet, this comparatively small tribe 
played an important part in the early set- 
tlement of California by helping and 
working with white settlers instead of 
waging wars to protect their lands. They 
did with peaceful means what many other 
Indians tried to do with war paint. Un- 
fortunately, in many cases, their under- 



was greater than that of the invading 
settlers. 

First printed in I960, The Cahuilla 
Indians has been out of print for many 
years and has only recently been repub- 
lished. A fitting tribute to the author 
and a proof of the authenticity of his 
book is the fact the new edition is pub- 
lished by the Malki Museum Press. Lo- 
cated on the Morongo Reservation near 
Cabazon, the Malki Museum was estab- 
lished and is run by the Cahuilla Indians. 
It is open to the public and well worth 
the time. 

In addition to this book, James has 
written four other works on American 
Indians. His compassion for their past 
and present plight is evident in all of his 
writings. 

His other books are The Treasure of 
the Hopitu,, Haliksai! A Book of Leg- 
ends of the Grand Canyon Country, 
The Hopi Indians, and Red Man-White 
Man. 

In The Cahuilla Indians he tells who 
they were, how they lived, their legends 
and ceremonial life, and the impact they 



teresting to note the 
- Shoshonean 



belong to 
of the Uto-Az- 
tecan linguistic family which includes 
such diverse peoples as the Hopi, Papago 
and Pimas of Arizona, the Utes of Colo- 
rado and Utah and the Aztecs of Mexico. 

Other chapters are devoted to person- 
alities: Juan Antonio, known as the "Lion 
of the Cahuilla" who devoted his life to 
creating peace between his people and the 
white man; Fig Tree John, shrewd and 
colorful trader who some people still 
think found a gold bonanza in the Santa 
Rosa Mountains; Ramona Lubo and Juan 
Diego whose tragic story was the basis 
for the famous novel and pageant Ra- 
mona by Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Miss Jackson's Ramona and her other 
hook A Century of Dishonor helped 
bring national attention to the plight of 
the American Indians. 

In his last up-to-date chapter, the au- 
thor discusses the complex problem of 
the Cahuilla Indians today and their role 
in the future, especially in the Palm 
Springs area where swimming pools and 
golf courses have replaced springs, cor- 
rals and ceremonial houses. Hardcover, 
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the history of California. It is in- illustrated, 185 pages, 37-50. 



PACIFIC NORTH I GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 

by Don Holm 

A new and different kind of sport fishing guidebook about the fabulous 
North Pacific rim. It takes you from skin diving for abalone and cabezon in 
Monterey Bay to salmon fishing in British Columbia and jigging for tomcod in 
the Gulf of Alaska and the Bering Sea. It also tells the fascinating story of the 
North Pacific itself, weather, harbors, marine attractions, and includes an up- 
to-date directory of all marine game fishes, fishing gear and boats. Compiled 
and written by the wildlife editor of The Oregonian. 
Approx. 350 pages, more than 60 ill us. from photographs 

$12.50 



OLD-FASHIONED DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK 
by Don Holm 

An outdoor cookbook specializing in old-fashioned Dutch oven cookery and 
in sourdough. There are many tempting recipes for hungry fishermen and hunt- 
ers, including pot roasts, Mulligan stews, and dishes made from bear meat, 
buffalo, woodchuck. It has a special section on sourdough cooking, and a section 
of favorite recipes of outdoor writers of the Northwest. 
Paperback, approx. 106 pages 

Ready NOVEMBER . $8.96 

NORTH TO DANGER 

By Virgil Burford as told to Walt Morey 

The true adventures of a young American who sought work and excitement 
in Alaska and found plenty of both. Penniless when he arrived he went on to 
earn a good living as a deep-sea diver. He also tried prospecting, hunted the 
Kodiak bear, and sailed with Alaska fish pirates. 
Approx. 274 pages 

Ready DECEMBER _ _ $5.00 

For Details of These and Other New Caxton Titles Please Write for 

The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 83605 
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MEN ALONG THE TRAIL 
By Neil M. Jttdd 

Neil M. Judd's archeological trail be- 
gan in the summer of 1907 with an ex- 
ploration of the Indian ruins and natural 
bridges in White Canyon, Utah. From 
there the trail led to other explorations 
in northern Arizona, southern Utah and 
Guatemala. 

Along the way he met the desert peo- 
ple and settlers living in the isolated 
areas where he worked. The well-known 
archeologist describes the places he visit- 
ed, the archeological endeavors, such as 
the restoration of the prehistoric Betata- 
kin Ruins in the Navajo National Monu- 
ment, and relates anecdotes about the 
wealth of people with whom he loved, 
worked and spoke. Hardcover, illustrated 
with rare old photographs, 1 61 pages, 
$5.00. 



BODIE: GHOST TOWN 1968 



Although the photographer- author has 
selected a famous ghost town in Califor- 
nia as his location, he could very well 
have titled his book Ghost Town US.A. 
Within the pages of this volume he has 
captured the moods of the once boisterous 
mining town of the West — the moods of 
the past and the present. 



NOTICE 
Unless otherwise stated in 
the review, all books re- 
viewed in DESERT Maga- 
zine are available through 
the Desert Magazine Book 
Shop. Please add 50 cents 
per order (not per book) 
for handling and postage. 
California residents must 
also add 5 percent sales 
tax for the total amount of 



Many times I have walked down the 
wind-swept streets of Americas ghost 
towns and, as I entered the silent build- 
ings whose only sound is a creaking shut- 
ter, imagined I could hear the raucous 
laughter of the men who today rest un- 
der Boot Hill. 

Behind the buildings, which have with- 
stood the sand and snow for a hundred 
years, can be found rusty mule shoes, 
mtted pokey bags which once contained 
gold nuggets, and a shriveled and sun- 
baked "high button" shoe which once 
covered the tiny ankle of a "shady lady." 
Was it the laughter of these ladies I 
heard, or just the wind ? 

In his pictorial presentation of Bodie, 
Thomas Moore has captured these im- 
pressions and moods for those who have 
visited ghost towns and for those who 
have not been able to do so. 

His black and white and color photo- 
graphs are made even more poignant by 
the imaginative text accompanying each 
illustration. 

The author visited Bodie during the 
hot summer months and during the win- 
ter when snows covered the buildings 
and graves of what was once called "The 
Wildest Town in the West." 

Bodie, Ghost Town, 1968 is more than 
a story or a collection of photographs. It 
is an experience in which the author takes 
you with him as he goes back 100 years 
into the exciting and historic past of 
Western America. Highly recommended 
for your own library or as a gift. Large 
9 x 12 format, full-page photographs on 
quality paper, hardcover, $8.50. 





STOP THAT 
THIEF WITH 
1 OCKSTRAP 

A revolutionary new design 
secures all G.I. cans to your 
carrier. Attaches to rear slot. 
If for 4" high rear panel 
state if 1" slot or V/ t " slot. 
All steel construction, bright 
zinc plated. c -. cn 

Type D Only $7.50 

Send for FREE Brochure Showing 
Other Models to Fit Any Vehicle, 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
4. Box 188, Salem, Oregon 



New factual 
evidence 
on the 
legends 
of the West 




By Brad Williams and 
Choral Pepper 
This book examines many little- 
known stories and legends that 
have emerged from the western 
region of North America. 

Included are such phenomena as 
the discovery of a Spanish galleon 
in the middle of the desert; the 
strange curse that rules over San 
Miguel Island; the discovery of old 
Roman artifacts buried near Tuc- 
son, Arizona; the unexplained be- 
heading of at least 13 victims in 
the Nahanni Valley; and many 
other equally bewildering happen- 
ings. Elaborate confidence schemes 
and fantastically imagined hoaxes 
are documented, along with new 
factual evidence that seems to cor- 
roborate what were formerly as- 
sumed to be tall tales. 

Hardcover, illustrated, 192 pages. 
$5.95 

Send check or money order to 
Desert Magazine Book Shop, 
Palm Desert, Calif. 922C 



Add 50 cents for postage and 
handling. California residents 
cents tax. 




IN THE desert's heart there are hidden 
places where beauty and mystery 
abide, and where the pleasures of dis- 
covery still reward the traveler of dim 
trails. McCoy Spring in California's 
Colorado Desert is such a place. Lured 
by its remote setting, I found a land 
lightly touched by man, yet rich in his- 
toric associations. 

The trail to McCoy Spring starts 29 
miles east of Desert Center at Interstate 
10's Wiley Well Road off-ramp in 
Riverside County. Here you turn onto 
a pole line road that parallels the free- 
way for over a mile, then dips under it 
and finally gains the McCoy Spring 
road proper on the north side of Inter- 
state 10. For nearly nine miles from this 
point the unimproved track to the spring 
follows the western base of the lean- 
ribbed McCoy Mountains. 

The bajada is rocky with rough washes 
which the road crosses at close intervals. 
A pickup truck or four- wheel-drive is 
advisable, for low-slung passenger cars 
might high-center or find traction lack- 
ing in some of the arroyo crossings. Ex- 
cept for the stalwart ironwood tree, which 
thrives here along the dry watercourses, 
8 



there are few large shrubs or trees. After 
eight and one-half miles of wash-hop- 
ping a side road veers to the right, end- 
ing at McCoy Spring some two miles 
distant. 

The waterhole may bear the name of 
Bill McCoy, who ran a government store 
in nearby Ehrenberg in the 1860s (Des- 
ert, March 1958, p. 17). Or possibly the 
spring was named for Jim McCoy, an 
Irishman who arrived in San Diego as a 
soldier in 1850, and who served as sheriff 
of San Diego County and as state senator 
in the '60s and '70s. (The McCoy Moun- 
tains were within San Diego County until 
1893, when Riverside County was 
created.) 

The oasis and its environs are an out- 
standing example of the surprises that 
so often await the explorer of remote 
and seemingly undistinguished sectors of 
the American desert. Here, around a 
spring of cool water, are hundreds of 
aboriginal rock writings left by earlier 
desert dwellers whose trails and places of 
habitation were rigidly controlled by the 
presence of living water. The markings 
are concentrated along both sides of the 
abrupt and narrow ravine which knifes 



through the bajada immediately below 
the spring. Other isolated groupings ap- 
pear on massy cliffside boulders above 
the waterhole to the north. Here and 
there familiar forms stand out — crosses, 
"stick men," and signs apparently re- 
presenting sunshine and rainstorms — but 
for the most part these glyphs say nothing 
to modern man, who sees only strange 
symbols and labyrinthine designs. The 
Rosetta Stone of Indian petrography is 
yet to be found. 

While trying to read a possible mean- 
ing into a series of petroglyphs on a 
a large boulder near the spring, I saw a 
loose-skinned chuckwalla watching me 
with unblinking eyes from the top of the 
rock. With a scratchy slithering he hid 
himself in a crevice when I ventured too 
close. 

McCoy Spring today is surrounded by 
a low enclosure of stone. The thoughtful 
mason left an opening at the base so 
birds and animals might drink, too. A 
black-throated sparrow did just that as I 
stood motionless a few feet away. The 
Indians may have departed, but the 
spring is still life to other denizens of 
the desert. 




In Southern California's Riverside County there are 
many hidden springs for weekend explorers. One of these 
is the spring at the base of the McCoy Mountains 
at the mouth of the canyon in front of author's truck. 
Photos by author. 



Over the spring is an arching length 
of pipe which allows water to be bailed 
out with rope and bucket. At the time of 
my visit the water level was about four 
feet below the lip of the enclosure. 

The spring looks out of place in its 
rocky ravine. No reeds or other moisture- 
loving plants surround it, and only a 
scattering of shrubs can be found in the 
vicinity. I am sure, however, that the 
giant ironwood a few yards down can- 
yon owes much of its girth to the neigh- 
boring water. 



Many dim aboriginal trails converge 
upon McCoy Spring. It is ever a fascinat- 
ing pastime to trace out the old path- 
ways, pondering their possible destina- 
tions and unwritten history. At McCoy, 
the sheer mountain wall blocks all direct 



routes to the east, but numerous trails 
radiate to the north, west, and south. 
Those coursing north and south likely 
fork to the east— and the Colorado River 
— once the mountain mass is cleared. Far 
off on the southwestern horizon I made 
out the broad canyon opening marking 
Corn Springs Wash; one path would al- 
most certainly lead to that palm-circled 
oasis with its abundant glyphs {Desert, 
January 1945 and October 1954). 

T followed one trail in a northwesterly 
direction for one- half mile before losing 
it in a confusion of shallow washes and 
World War II military tracks. Simple 
rnck monuments still mark its course as 
it dips in and out of the arroyos, and not 
far from the spring three potsherds lay 
together along the trail. In one wash 
several c|uail scudded out from the cover 

Continued on Page 39 
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CALIENTE'S 
BIG YEAR! 



by Mike Engle 





Once vital railroad equipment (above) now rusts in Caliente's storage yard. The 

main street (top) as it appears today is quiet compared to the boisterous days 

when it was known as Allen's Camp. Indian metate grinding boulders (right) 

can be found in the vicinity , 
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FOR THREE hundred miles, the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad moved relentless- 
ly forward from the north. At Bakers- 
field, the steel rails swung east towards 
the western slope of Tehachapi Moun- 
tains. In the spring of 1875, at Allen's 
Camp, 16 miles east of Bakersfield, sev- 
eral hundred Chinese laborers and their 
Caucasian overseers set up their tents. Be- 
fore them lay the difficult Tehachapi Pass. 

For 15 months, while the work crews 
struggled with the impossible terrain, 
Allen's Camp, soon to be known as Cali- 
ente, boomed. The single street resounded 
to the boisterous revelry of the saloons, 
the clanging and jingling of wagon bells, 
and the noisy arrival of daily stages. With 
outlaws, shootings and stage robberies, 
the growing town soon held a reputation 
for lawlessness. 

In the early 1860s, an experienced 
?heepherder and packer named Allen, es- 
tablished his headquarters in a broad val- 
ley beside the waters of Caliente Creek. 
Supplies for the newly opened mines and 
camps along the Kern River and Clear 
Creek near Havilah were needed badly. 




Allen was prepared to supply them. He 
raised Jacks and Jennies for the miners 
and prospectors and ran a pack train ser- 
vice to the mines. Here the wagon loads 
of goods from Bakersfield were trans- 
ferred to kyacks and boxes. Here began 
the long plodding mule trains across the 
mountains to Havilah and the Kern River 
to the north. 

As the railroad approached Allen's 
Camp, enterprising businessmen moved 
into the valley and began to build a town. 
By March of 1875, with the steel rails 
only a short distance away there were two 
restaurants, four saloons, and a butcher 
shop. A woman by the name of Billy 
Denver had nearly completed a black- 
smith's shop. A daily stage line had been 
established between Bakersfield and the 
ramp. Travelers could make the trip for 
three dollars each way and boarders were 
accommodated in one nf the restaurants 
for one dollar per day. 

As the surrounding hills, verdantly 
green and splotched with the colorful 
bloom of spring, began to brown and 
parch; the early summer 



soared. The dry hillsides, dwindling 
streams, and explosive tempers in the 
valley were obvious reasons to name 
the new town Caliente. 

Blasting their way through solid gran- 
ite, cutting and filling across deep chasms, 
the railroad crews made slow progress. 
One correspondent, writing for the Kern 
County Weekly Courier reported: "There 
are 2500 Chinamen with a full corps of 
overseers; five or six hundred one-horse 
carts, picks, shovels, drills and crowbars 
in stacks, with derricks, hand barrows and 
sleds wherever needed. Powder is con- 
sumed at the rate of six hundred kegs 
weekly, ..." 

In the valley, activities moved at a rapid 
pace. By the end of March a toll road 
from Caliente to Tehachapi, at the sum- 
mit of the pass, had been completed. 
Stages and wagons, packed with passen- 
gers and freight, in ever increasing quan- 
tities were moving east and south into 
Inyo and Los Angeles Counties. Pros- 
pectors and miners, bound for Inyo's 
Panamint, New Coso, and Cerro Gordo 
mining districts streamed into town on 
the daily stage from Bakersfield. The 
Southern Calif ornian of April 15, 1875 
reports: "... 11 saloons, no church, no 
, no. 



On the 24 th of April, precisely at 
noon, the first Southern Pacific engine 
from the west pushed up the canyon and 
braked to a stop in the center of town. 
Three days later, Remi Nadeau's frieght 
teams, their wagons filled with the wealth 
of Inyo County's silver mines, rolled into 
the town from the east. Almost overnight, 



Caliente had become a full fledged rail 
head boom town! By the first of May, 
Bakersfield's Telegraph Stage Company 
had closed their doors in Bakersfield and 
moved to Caliente. 

By early June, business was lively and 
construction of the new town was going 
ahead feverishly. Wells, Fargo and Com- 
pany, as well as the recently established 
post office were both housed in the new 
railroad depot which was 175 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. At one end was a large 
loading platform to handle the shipments 
of machinery and silver bullion between 
San Francisco and the mines of Inyo 
County. 

The Kern County Weekly Courier of 
May 22 reports a hotel, three stories high, 
is nearing completion and says that it: 
"... will be quite an ornament to the 
new and ambitious town." 

A few families, including 30 children, 
lived in Caliente during the early months. 
In June, the first school was opened. Dur- 
ing the same month, the Kern County 
Weekly Courier reported that there were 
three or four barbershops, a harness shop, 
three or four shoe shops, and a drug 
store. Facing Main Street, along the north 
side, were 25 saloons. There were plenty 
of places to drink and eat, but not enough 
beds to accommodate all the travelers. 
One restaurant proprietor claimed, on a 
single Saturday night, to have fed 150 
persons. 

By mid-summer, Caliente's population 
had reached 3000 persons. The Kern 
County Weekly Courier reported two 
"Pharoah Banks" were doing business in 




town. The newspaper stated that these 
banks differed from regular banking 
houses in that they refused to handle 
paper currency. "Their currency is made 
of ivory of handsome design, and is ap- 
parently the most popular currency of 
the place." 

With the advent of the banks, the in- 
crease in traffic and population, and the 
inexhaustible supplies of whiskey offered 
by the 25 saloons; Caliente quickly earn- 
ed a reputation for shootings, robberies, 
and reckless hell-raising. After the first 



'"Whenever there is a little stringency in 
the circulating medium up there, all they 
have to do is to go out on the road and 
draw on the driver at sight. The demand 
is usually promptly honored, and the 
market is easier for a day or two until 
the next stage comes in." 

Caliente's last big fling as a boom 
town occurred on January 7, 1876. Since 
the previous October, the Southern Pa- 
cific had held back the wages of the work- 
men. On January 7 a train carrying three 
months pay rolled into town. In one be- 
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Caliente's present school, built in 1950, standi on the site of the original Chinese 
cemetery. When excavating, workers found hones and Oriental trinkets. 

shooting, Havilah's small jail was trans- 
ported 24 miles to Caliente but did little 
good as it was far too small to accommo- 
date the many outlaws that frequented 
the town. 

By the fall of 1875, stage traffic, bul- 
lion shipments, and heavy express boxes 
were daily passing through Caliente. On 
November 29 there was an unsuccessful 
attempted robbery of the stage from 
Kernville. The next day, only four miles 
above town, the Los Angeles stage was 
successfully held up, Later, in a single 
night, it was reported that the Los Angel- 
es stage was held up twice within four 
miles of Caliente. In December there were 
two more stage robberies, in one of which 
the outlaws escaped with the express 
box containing an estimated 32,000. An 
editor was prompted to comment: 
12 



lated, but long remembered and 
New Year's celebration, Caliente whoop- 
ed it up as the half million dollar pay- 
roll began to circulate through the sa- 
loons and stores in a single day. 

In May, 1876, track had been laid as 
far as Wells Station, twelve miles east of 
town. The work crews had moved their 
tents further up the tracks. By the end of 
the month, the Southern Pacific was car- 
rying passengers past Caliente and 
through to Wells Station. 

The abandonment of Caliente as the 
rail terminus and the departure of the 
work crews signaled the end of Caliente 
as a major boom town. The saloons and 
stores were dismantled and moved away. 
For several more years, Caliente, occupied 
by a handful of ardent citizens, remained 



for the few isolated mines along Caliente 



In 1909, an explosion of dynamite 
stored in the railroad depot rocked the 
town. Most of Caliente was destroyed. 
Four years later, heavy winter rains and 
the flood waters of Caliente Creek wash- 
ed away what little was left. Today, only 
the steel tracks and solitary black water 
tower remain to mark the lawless past. 

In 1950, workmen digging the foun- 
dations of the present school, unearthed 
a few bones and oriental trinkets. The 
school, standing on a plateau above the 
town, marks the site of Caliente's origin- 
al Chinese cemetery. A few yards north- 
west of the intersection of the Caliente- 
Bodfish and Bealville roads, a low mound 
rises. On top can be found two large and 
excellent early Indian metate grinding 
boulders. Still further west, along the 
Caliente-Bodfish road, are the remain 1 ', 
of a Southern Pacific railroad storage 
yard with equipment rusting into oblivion. 

Caliente's main street is marked by an 
older tree-shaded residence. An interest- 
ing bottle collection is displayed in a front 
window; above the front door are two 
antique stage coach lamps. Further down 
the street stand the post office, general 
store, and gasoline station. Across the 
tracks along the north side of the main 
street, where once stood 25 noisy saloons, 
now stand the residences of today's popu- 
lation, 

A visit to Caliente is a fascinating side 
trip into the past and the gateway to the 
historical and beautiful Walker Basin 
country to the north. Camp grounds and 
public accommodations are not available 
at Caliente or Walker's Basin. The sur- 
rounding ranch lands are fenced and 
posted. However, at Tehachapi Mountain 
Park, 25 miles east of Caliente, and at 
Lake Isabella, 34 miles north, there are 
excellent camp grounds. Motel accommo- 
dations are available at Tehachapi and at 
Lake Isabella. 

California State 58, between Bakers- 
field and Mojave, parallels the Southern 
Pacific tracks and passes within two miles 
of Caliente. Twenty-three miles east of 
Bakersfield and 15 miles west of Teha- 
chapi, is the well marked Bealville Road 
to Caliente. Turn north and follow this 
paved road as it winds through the pas- 
toral landscape down the steep hill to the 
valley and town that once resounded to 
the revelry of more than 3000 people. □ 



-HOW TB AVOID 

A BORDER 



by Jack Delaney 





The photographs above and on the 
following page are NOT typical of a 
United States-Mexico border crossing 
station. They were taken at Tijuana 
during the height of the recent Opera- 
tion Intercept which, according to the 
United States Justice Department, 
would reduce the flow of narcotics 
into the United States. 



It should have been called Operation 
Fiasco as it not only failed to accom- 
plish its alleged purpose, but created 
additional bad feelings between peoples 
on both sides of the border by reducing 
trade to a minimum. What many peo- 
ple do not realize is that Mexican citi- 
zens spend approximately as much 
money with merchants in the United 



States as we turhtas do in Mexico. 

It is a proven fact that countries 
which exchange cultural ideas and have 
sound commercial trade relations have 
lasting friendships. This article is to 
help you understand both United States 
and Mexican customs procedures so you 
will "have a good trip and a happy 
return." 



I hab nuffin to decuare!" This state- 
± ment of a returning United States 
citizen at one of the California-Mexico 
ports of entry led to a search, which re- 
vealed that the man had a small portion 
of opium, in a cellophane envelope, 
concealed under his upper denture. 

Suspicious actions of a woman who 
appeared to be pregnant led to a search, 
and the findings were that instead of 
being "with child" she was "with mari- 
juana!" Another case involved a unique 



hiding place — a five-pound ham in a 
bedpan! Customs inspectors, through ex- 
perience, have learned how to distinguish 
angling characters from law-abiding 
tourists. 

Upon your return from Mexico, if you 
are transporting olives, are they green 
ripe or ripe green? (There is a difference 
in the rate of duty.) Is the beverage 
apple cider or apple juice? (The fer- 
mented variety, where allowed, carries a 



duty ten times that for simple apple 
juice.) Is your souvenir a watch or a 
clock? (A timepiece is classified as a 
clock, for duty purposes, when the thick- 
ness of the movement is over one-half 
inch and the diameter is 1.77 inches or 
larger.) These questions call for on-the- 
spot answers by your friendly customs 

When you visit our good neighbors to 
the south you are traveling in a foreign 
country and must abide by the rules and 
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of both the United States and 
the Mexican customs services. So you 
should have a knowledge of what can or 
cannot be taken into Mexico and what is 
allowed or not allowed to be brought into 
this country. Also, a few facts on the his- 
torical background of our customs ser- 
vice, and the present responsibilities of 
customs officers, should help you to view 
this service in the proper perspective. 

The United States Customs is one of 
the oldest of all government agencies- 
its flag still displays 13 stars and 13 
stripes! When laws pertaining to cus- 
toms were enacted by the first United 
States Congress they became known as 
tariff laws. On July 4, 1789, President 
George Washington signed the first 
tariff act of the United States, making 
the Bureau of Customs second only to 
the State Department in being the oldest 
federal government service in the United 
States. 

However, the origin of customs dates 
hack all the way to ancient times. The 
Old Testament mentions customs duties 
in the book of Ezra. It states that Cyrus, 
King of Persia, said: "There have been 
mighty Kings also over Jerusalem who 
have ruled over all the country beyond 
the river, and tribute, customs, and tol! 
was paid unto them." In the New Testa- 
ment we are told that Jesus called Mat- 
thew from the "receipt of customs." Also, 
Paul in addressing the Romans, advised 
them to "render customs to whom cus- 
toms are due." 

The origin of the word "tariff" dates 
back to about 7t0 A.D. when there was 
a town on the southern coast of Spain 
known as Tar/fa, It was named by Arabs 
in honor of a leader called Tarif ibn 
Malri. When merchant ships were sight- 
ed, gangs of "opportunists" sailed out 
and held them up with demands for 
tribute before allowing them to proceed 
with their cargoes. This became known 
among merchant ship captains as "paying 
the tariff." In due time the governments 
of Europe began making similar levies on 
foriegn trade and "tariffs" became a legal 
and prolific source of revenue. 

The primary purposes of the United 
States Customs Service are: to provide 
revenue by the collection of duties, taxes, 
and fees on imported merchandise; to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign countries; 
to protect and encourage agriculture and 
the industries of our country; to protect 



American labor; to protect frauds against 
the revenue; to prevent the smuggling 
of narcotics and other contraband, and 
to enforce the Export Control law of the 
United States. 

Clearing tourists is a responsibility of 
the customs inspector. He endeavors to 
provide courteous and efficient service 
with a minimum of delay and inconven- 
ience. If articles acquired abroad have 
been worn or used, he will make an ap- 
propriate reduction in their value for 
wear and use. A spirit of fairness pre- 
vails in the Customs Service — if at any 




time after duty is paid an overpayment is 
discovered, it is promptly refunded to 
the traveler by mail. 

When you return from a trip to a 
foreign country (no minimum duration 
applies in the case of Mexico), you are 
granted a $100 customs exemption if you 
have not used the exemption or any pari 
of it within the preceeding 30-day period. 
This means that articles totaling $100 in 
value may be entered free of duty, pro- 
vided they accompany you at the time of 
your return; have been acquired as an 
incident of your trip; are for your per- 
sonal or household use; and were proper- 
ly declared to customs. All four condi- 
tions must be met in order to qualify. 

Another exemption, not clearly un- 
derstood by the traveling public, applies 
to gifts sent to friends and relatives in 



the United States from a foreign coun- 
try. These will not affect your declara- 
tion at the border. Whether or not duty 
will be assessed on the gifts depends on 
the merchandise and its value. To avoid 
the payment of duty, keep the value of 
the gifts in any one day within a $10 
limitation. Packages must carry the state- 
ment: "Attention U. S. Customs— Un- 
solicited Gift Enclosed," and the fair 
market value. (Postal laws prohibit the 
shipment of alcoholic beverages.) 

You may import articles in excess of 
your customs exemption. The fair retail 




price in the country where the articles 
were purchased serves as the value for 
exemption purposes. A wholesale value 
assigned by your customs inspector is 
used for assessment purposes on the ex- 
cess item, and the article carrying the 
lowest duty rates are selected. Sometimes 
payment of duty may be avoided by a 
joint declaration, if members of a family 
live together and are traveling together. 

Be sure to save your receipts, list your 
purchases, and state the correct cost of 
items in your declaration — trying to put 
something over is definitely not worth 
the risk. Penalties for fudging are heavy 
and hard. The law calls for forfeiture of 
the merchandise, plus a penalty equal to 
its value in these cases. 

An actual incident involved a tourist 
who failed to declare a purchase of 



510,000 worth of pearls. When discover- 
ed, he had to forfeit the pearls and pay 
a $10,000 penalty! If his purchase had 
been properly declared, the duty would 
have been $300. 

Rates of duty are being lowered over 
a five-year period. Many will be reduced 
as much as 50%. Present rates on popu- 
lar tourist items cover a wide range: 
9 5% on motion picture cameras; L2% 
on still cameras; 11.5% on transistor 
radios; 36% on cigarette lighters; 10% 
on golf balls; 16% on leather cases; 
20% on lenses; 16% on chess sets; 
5% on passenger automobiles; and the 
high rate of 55%, plus 10 cents per 
dozen for china tableware valued from 
$10 to $24 per 77 piece set. 

More attractive is the list of items that 
are duty free. Included are antiques (if 
produced prior to 100 years before the 
date of entry), books (by a foreign au- 
thor or in a foreign language), works of 
art (drawings or paintings that are orig- 
inal or handmade copies), postage 
stamps, and frozen shrimp (a product 
in which the Mexican area excels). If 
your bag is bagpipes or if your desire is 
to trifle with truffles, you'll be happy 
to know that neither of these necessities 
is dutiable! 

Certain articles are PROHIBITED 
from entry into the United States. The 
iist includes: narcotics and drugs con- 
taining narcotics; obscene articles and 
publications; lottery tickets; switchblade 
knives; wild birds or their feathers or 
eggs; liquor-filled candies; counterfeit 
money; etc. Also prohibited is merchan- 
dise originating in Communist China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, or Cuba, 
and all goods containing Cuban compon- 
ents. Restricted items must meet special 
requirements before they can be im- 
ported. Some of these are: trademarked 
articles; firearms and ammunition, gold 
coins and medals; fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry; plants and plant products; 
and live birds, cats and dogs. 

Trademarked articles are articles which 
bear a definite trademark of a manu- 
facturer. Since there are too many to list 
(such as cameras, recorders, etc.) if you 
plan to purchase this type of article, be- 
fore going to Mexico obtain the Tour- 
ists Trademark Information pamphlet 
from the Bureau of Customs office in 

Continued on Page 38 
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Child of the night, the little elf owl 
sings in the moonlight — a strange 
wild song whose eerie notes float out 
over the vast and slumbering desert. And 
the song is heard again and again, for 
others are on the wing, hunting in the 
darkness, their golden eyes aglow. 

All through the night weird owl 
music fills the air, notes soft and sweet 
seem to hang trembling until shattered 
by a wild hurst of hoots, barks and yips 
like chortling impish laughter. But when 
the first light touches the sky, the desert 
falls silent. The elf owls vanish, not to 
reappear until darkness comes once again. 

Shy and retiring, these tiny owls are 
abundant throughout the arid Southwest 
in habitats ranging from hot low deserts 
to mountain woodlands up to 7000 feet. 
Little was known of their lives until very 
recently although early explorers en- 
countered them, and later field natural- 
ists gathered a few facts. Then J. David 
Ligon, zoologist, set about learning how 
it was that these little birds, with appar- 
ently no special desert life adaptations, 
could cope so successfully with the kill- 
ing heat and dryness characteristic of 
most of their range. 

What was needed first, he decided, 
was some light on the subject, since it is 
exceedingly difficult to check up on night 
animals in the dark. So he devised a sys- 
tem of soft floodlights in the area select- 
ed for his study— a canyon some seven 
miles south of Portal, Arizona. To his 
delight, he found that the owls didn't 
care whether his lights were on or not, 
but went about business as usual. While 
observing what went on in owl society, 
he also recorded their conversation. 

Ligon put in several seasons work on 
these little insect-eating owls including 
treks into Mexico in search of their win- 
tering ground, since when it is too cold 
at night for insects to be active the owls 
migrate from all but the most southern 
part of their breeding range. From this 
lont s'tudy. only recently reported in 
rcientific literature, two main facts 
emerge: first, a hole to nest in is of 
vital importance to elf owls, and second, 
in the conduct of their affairs, the dozen 
or more diffeernt sounds they make play 
a key role, 

Flf owls are the tiniest of all the owl 

clan, for an adult is only about six to 

six and a half inches long and weighs 
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onlv ns much as three packages of gum. 
They are cavity nesters. But small of bill, 
weak of foot, they can't make the neces- 
sary holes themselves and depend instead 
upon the talents of the woodpecker 
tribe. These feathered carpenters with 
chisel bills and strong neck and head 
muscles whack out cavities for their own 
use one season. Next season elf owls 
are in residence. Several types of wood- 
peckers are busy providing owl housing 
in the desert regions: the Gila wood- 
pecker, the gilded flicker both drill holes 
in saguaro cacti; acorn and Arizona 
woodpeckers do the honors in the syca- 
more woodlands; the gold and the ladder- 



back woodpeckers work in Texas. 

To small animals in desert regions, a 
hole is a life saver. The elf owl uses his 
penthouse in a giant cactus, for instance, 
in the same way that desert rodents and 
rentiles use their burros in the ground: a 
place of escape from deadly daytime 
heat, thereby solving the number one 
problem of desert living by simply avoid- 
ing it. Biologist Soule, specifically in- 
terested in the role played by the giant 
cactus in desert life, found the fibers of 
this amazing plant possess such high in- 
sulation value that no matter how hot 
the desert day, the temperature inside a 
hole in it never reaches more than 105.8 
F. Humidity inside is also higher, par- 
ticularly when owls are present, thus cut- 
ting down on body water loss and en- 
abling the birds to withstand heat much 
better. 

Flf owls are not well equipped by 
nature to dissipate heat themselves. Some 
desert birds, such as the poorwill, for 
example, can open their wide moist 
mouths and cool themselves by gular 
fluttering, a special kind of panting that 
takes very little work on their part. The 
elf owl not only does not have the big 
mouth area, but cannot do this without 
a great deal of effort, which produces 
even greater heat strain. Without his 
hole house, as a sheltering protection 
then, the elf owl is a dead bird. 

Competition for nesting sites is rugged, 
for there are never enough second hand 
houses to go around. Woodpeckers them- 
selves might like to renovate instead of 
building a new one. Other hole nesters 
such as tmgons, flycatchers and nut- 
hatches are also on the lookout for home- 
sites in some of the breeding areas. So 
the little elf owl simply has to get there 
first. 

Hotfooting it back from migration 
early, each gentleman proceeds at once 
to stake out claims to one or more holes. 
He stoutly defends these, proclaiming his 
rights in loud territorial song and in 
battling contenders. So far, so good. But 
the next chore is to woo and win a lady 
in as short a time as possible, installing 
her quickly in the nest cavity so her 
presence will prevent other families from 
moving in. 

All this must be accomplished in the 
dark, and herein is demonstrated the 
dreat importance of song and sounds in 
the lives of these little creatures. 



Sitting beside his potential nest cavity, 
our hero sings a commercial, advertising 
his presence and no doubt enumerating 
the advantages of his offer. Ligon, busy 
with his tape recorder, was unmoved by 
said song and clamor, but it fell not upon 
deaf ears, for out of the night a lady 
rame sailing and landed nearby. The 
gentleman immediately broke into song 
number two, a new sequence delivered 
with rising fervor, all the while hopping 
in and out of the hole, inviting her to 
come in. 

Now, if at this point she responds with 
a song that indicates she's listening, off 
he rushes, returning in nothing flat with 
a fat insect gift. If she eats it, they're 
engaged. 

But can he entice her inside? Perched 
in the hole with his face in the doorway, 
he begins his serenade, a new song, loud 
and very persuasive. It may go on for 32 
minutes before the lady begins to show 
that she might be interested in coming 
in. As she approaches, he gradually backs 
down into the hole, still stoutly singing, 
though his song is increasingly muffled 
by the depths. The lady, overcome at last 
by his charm and song, steps inside, and 
initial housekeeping is at least underway. 

From now on the little gent elf owl 
has his work cut out for him, his role 
being Chief Food Catcher and Toter. 
That first insect engagement present was 
just the beginning, for now he begins 
to feed the female entirely although she 
may not get down to egg laying and in- 
cubation for a couple of weeks. 

Scientists nod and say this behavior 
accustoms the male to fetching food to 
the nest cavity for the coming brood, 
and accustoms the female to being fed 
during the long 24 days of incubation 
and staying home to mind the children 
after the hatching. Termed scientifically 
an important evolutionary development, 
it still adds up to a lot of hard, hard 
work for the master of the household. 

If he's not johnny-on-the-spot with 
food shipments the whole night long, 
loud, loud complaints issue from the fe- 
male in the hole. One fellow, upset by 
the presence of another pair nesting too 
close, spent most of each night declaring 
his right to the territory in song and 
fight. He ignored the calls for food from 
the little woman, which requests became 
increasingly irate in tone as time went 




on. When he finally got around to check- 
ing up on things back home, he found 
he was a bachelor again, the Mme. hav- 
ing departed. 

The male's food-toting detail continues 
right on after the youngsters are hatched, 
the female as well as the young waiting 
openbeaked for the next meal. And fur- 
thermore, when the chicks are at least 
old enough to sit at the entrance and re- 
ceive shipments, the female begins to 
spend the night out relaxing and preen- 
ing, while he continues to work the food 
detail for the growing young. With three 
yipping, squalling youngsters to feed, 
he's lucky his spouse has now gotten 
nround to hunting for herself. 

Fast on the wing, the elf owl 
insects in midair, or in a hovering flight 
searches the ground. He's a foliage hunt- 
er, too, purposely bumping bushes and 
plants to knock insects out for easy grab- 
bing. His feeding tempo for the young- 
sters is a fast one, the nestlings getting 
delivery sometimes as often as once a 
minute. He even brings extra insects, 
leaving them incapacitated but alive as 
fresh snacks for the youngsters during 
the long daylight hours when no hunt- 
ing can be done. 

Elf owls never drink. They obtain the 



Nature's bousing 
development of 
Saguaro cactus for 
the tiny Elf Owl ( who 
sleeps during the day 
and sings by 
moonlight) is 
graphically shown 
in this photograph 
near Tucson, Arizona 
by Photographer 
Richard Weymouth 
Brooks. 



moisture they need from their insect diet. 
Scorpions are added to the menu from 
time to time, the stinger being first care- 

The elf owl is a past master at camou- 
flage. Clad in light browns and greyish 
feathers with light and dark dots and 
dashes, he's off to a good start with a 
razzle-dazzle pattern hard to see at any- 
time. Next step in the hide-the-owl game 
is a sudden break up of body form. His 
dumpy shape becomes tall and slim when 
he stands high and clamps down on his 
body feathers. He pulls a wing across his 
chest shield fashion and — the owl is 
gone! What happened? 

When the wing moved into shield 
a collar of white feathers norm- 
ally hidden under the brownish body 
feathers, spring from concealment. The 
white spots on the wings stand out bold 
and clear, white feathers are erected on 
the head to form a big V between the 
eyes. Gone is the fat owl outline, all 
that is left is a mishmash of irregular 
and unrelated shapes, easily lost in the 
scenery. 

A hit of magic this, one more in the 
elf owl's bag of tricks that make this 
smallest member of his tribe a very big 
bird indeed in the desert. □ 
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T^veky now and then, nature 
d to protest the conformity of the 
landscape plan. Without rhyme or rea- 
son, she triggers actions to produce a 
completely unique situation in an other- 
wise uniform pattern. One of these odd- 
ities is located on the fringes of Cali- 
fornia's Mojave Desert, along the 
foothills of the Angeles National Forest, 
It details a bowl-like depression, of near- 
ly 2100 feet, with an outer brim of ap- 
proximately two miles in width and 
length. Picturesquely it has been named, 
"The Devil's Punchbowl." 

The Punchbowl is a consequence of 
the two famous earthquake faults — the 
San Andreas on the north, and the San 
Jacinto on the south. Both faults are a 
part of the circum-Pacific seismic earth- 
quake zone. A history of the activity 
along these faults is evidenced by the dis- 
play of heterogenous rocks found within 
the Punchbowl itself. Heterogenous rocks 
are those that do not originate from with- 
in the immediate area, but have reached 
their position by dislocation of sections 
of earth, and the relocation of other 
groups into the void. This condition 
exists along the fault line for approxi- 
mately 30 miles. The magnitude of the 
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movement may be better explained when 
one realizes that the rocks that were at 
one time on the north side of the Punch- 
bowl, along the Andreas fault, are now 
believed to be located 30 miles east along 
the Cajon Creek! 

From the bottom of the Punchbowl, 
slabs of buff-colored rock eject skyward 
to heights of 300 feet or more. Their 
ingredients are compactions of both con- 
tinental and marine sediments, believed 
to reach a depth of 10,000 feet. Within 
the past 25,000 years, this material was 
compressed, faulted and folded, then 
lifted in violent upheavals. Scars give 
visual evidence of the force behind the 
thrust. 

History and geology are etched in the 
weather-worn rock outcroppings. Igne- 
ous rocks, that have been formed from 
molten matter, along with their partners, 
the metamorphic, or crystalline rocks, 
which are produced by heat and pressure, 
show the ancient volcanic action. The 
Tertiary period, dating back some 60 
million years ago, left both marine and 
non-marine exposures. Other strata has 
yielded remains of Miocene vertebrate 
animals that roamed the area at least 
1 J to 20 million years ago. From the fos- 




sils forfeited, there have been identifica- 
tion made of primitive camels, three-toed 
horses, a small antelope, and a skunk 
type animal. 

Today, a stream cuts away at the talus, 
as it meanders around, between, and then 
cascades over the rocks in its path. Dense 
thickets of Manzanita and other chapar- 
ral cover the silt and fine gravel surface. 
At the higher altitudes. Big Cone Fir 
and Jeffery Pine stand on the hillsides. 
Down through the ages, animal wildlife 
have found it an ideal location to burro 
a winter home, and hoard their supply of 
nuts and berries for a warm and comfor- 
table retreat. 

Early Indian tribes were aware of the 
happy hunting ground. Primitive relics 
and faded campsites of the Mojave, Pi- 
ute, Apache, and Serrano Indians have 
been left behind, helping us to fill in the 
pages of history. Pioneers who settled in 
the area took advantage of their prede- 




cessors and hunted the hills, collected 
the berries, and followed the traditions 
of the Indians. 

The first written notice of the Punch- 
bowl was recorded in 1853 when Jeffer- 
son Davis sent an expedition into the 
territory to search for routes for a future 
railroad to the Pacific. The geologist who 
accompanied the party reported the area 
was inaccessible. No reference was made 
on the record as to the geological fea- 
tures of the site. 

Four years later the great Fort Tejon 
earthquake modified the crack along the 
Andreas fault, making its surface more 
prominent. 

Access to the bowl, in those early days, 
was through the adjacent canyons, on 
foot or horseback. It was not until 1940 
that the roads were extended and im- 
proved, making it possible for the more 
adventuresome to drive, instead of hike 
the three miles to the Punchbowl. 



Survey parties followed in due time. 
It took many years to acquire titles to 
the 1310 acres, then to develop and carry 
out a master plan for the intended park. 
Finally, on December 4, 1963, the park 
was officially dedicated, "The Devil's 
Punchbowl Regional Park." 

Today a paved road leads to the sur- 
faced parking area. Window-case dis- 
plays show the locations of the fault lines, 
and acquaint you with the geology and 
wildlife. At the rim of the bowl the 
depths of the depression and the height 
and thickness of the slabs of rock are a 
spectacular sight. A well maintained, 
family type trail is provided for your 
use. It is a mile in distance, and dips to 
almost stream level, then backs up in a 
loop trip. Picnic facilities are available, 
but overnight camping in the park is 
prohibited. 



For easy travel, whether you come over 
Angeles Crest Highway, the Antelope 
Valley Freeway, or San Bernardino, Vic- 
torville area, State 138 is your goal. Look 
for street 131 in Pearlblossom, and turn 
south. Make a left hand turn onto Tum- 
bleweed Road and follow the signs to 
the "'Devil's Punchbowl." 

For a delightful weekend trip, check 
with the Forestry station in the shopping 
center at the intersection of 131st Street 
and Highway 138. They can offer sug- 
gestions of several desirable campgrounds 
for your pleasure. 



your camera, artist paints, and 
geology notebook. The Devil's Punch- 
bowl is truly an example of where Na- 
ture changed the pattern of normality, 
and created a structural oddity for your 
enjoyment. □ 




Structural movement, wind and rain created the sandstone formations (left) 
which tower 300 feet with pines clinging to the faulted rock. A mile-long walking 
trail loops down (above) to the stream at the bottom of the cliffs. The outer 
brim is approximately two miles. 
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Editorial by Robert Hiltunen 
Photography by Richard W Brooks 




White buds of yucca plant blossom on 
the desert floor of Arizona's Monument Valley. 
As they have for thousands of years, winds 
of Death Valley create a linear design 
on the drifting sands. Once a booming 
Nevada mining community, Rhyolite wages a 
losing battle to survive as the elements inexorably 
destroy its concrete structures. 




Things to All Mer^ 



TO THE CITY dweller 
it is a Dante's Inferno of 
heat, thirst and dust; a place 
to be avoided at all costs 
and only to be crossed in the 
coolness of night and as swiftly 
as possible. To the "desert 
rat" it is the promised land, 
interlaced with dreams of lost 
mines and Midas gold beyond 
the next rise. The "rockhound" 
knows the thrill of search 
for semi -precious stones amid 
cactus-covered slopes and 
desert washes; a brief respite 
from another week of nerve- 
wracked traffic and deadly 
exhaust fumes. The resident 
knows the freedom and 
serenity of the wide-open 
spaces. He has created a bond 
of understanding that can 
only come when he has 
compromised with Nature 
and has been accepted 
as a friend. 
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Accentuated by ageless boulders, desert 
plants seem to wait anxiously for spring showers 
as a thunderstorm moves over the Pinto 
Mountains and into Joshua Tree 
National Monument. 



There's the land — have 
you seen it? its vastness 
staggers the imagination. 
Bathed in golden sunlight 
under azure-blue skies it 
stretches from horizon to 
horizon and on beyond into 
infinity. It is ageless; a 
substance in God's plan of 
Creation since the beginning — 
and destined to go on until the 
end of time. It has survived 
the wrath of Nature; buffetted 
by winds, sand-storms and 
flash-floods it emerges 
unscathed. The carpet of 
spring wildflowers, blooming 
profusely over the landscape, 
is Nature's peace offering 
and the Creator's symbol that 
love will triumph over evil. 
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Far from being a barren 
wasteland we find instead a 
living desert. The denizens that 
inhabit this land come in all 
shapes and sizes, from the 
tarantula and sidewinder to the 
wiley coyote of the plains. 
Plant life, over countless 
generations, has learned to 
adapt itself to this unique 
environment. Tiny seeds lie 
imbedded in the soil for years 
until bountiful rains produce 
their miracle of germination 
and burst forth in a profusion 
of wildflowers. The cactus 
has a system of its own — 
hoarding precious water it 
exists through countless 
dry spells. 

Lost mines will forever be 



a part of the desert. Legends 
of untold wealth, once found 
and now forever lost, fill 
the pages of countless 
volumes. The pattern is always 
the same; a thirst-filled 
prospector in search of water 
discovers a rich lode of ore on 
some hillside or dry wash. 
After reaching civilization and 
a reasonable period of 
recuperation he attempts to 
rediscover his bonanza but to 
no avail. As our story unfolds, 
Indians enter the picture. 
A group of Spanish miners 
leave their diggings with 
ore-laden burros and head for 
Mexico. Enroute they are 
ambushed and slain by 
Indians and their workings 
covered up until no trace of its 
presence remains. And so 
it goes. The desert guards well 
its secrets and woe to the 
unwary and foolhardy who 
venture to unravel them. 

The early prospector left 
his indelible imprint forever 
etched in the pages of history. 
Following a burro's tail 





Their piercing needles highlighted by the afternoon sun, 
Buckhorn cholla share the rock-covered landscape with another 

hardy desert plant, the Mojave yucca. 

Silence encompasses California's ghost town of Bodie as 
a once powerful ore crusher lies useless as it succumbs to time. 



compass he strode like a 
giant across the land. 
Subsisting on a meager fare 
of beans and jerky he scoffed 
the desert heat by day and 
stretched his blankets under 
the stars at night— free as the 
clear desert air and beholden 
to no man. 

Enduring hardship, privation 
and loneliness, that made a 
man old before his time, 
he pursued the will-of-the-wisp 
search for the precious, yellow 
metal. He worked hard, played 
hard, and often-times died 
suddenly. The script was 
different but the ending was 
always the same. Whether by 
arrow or knife or quick-drawn 
gun the glad, mad fearless 



game was done. The dance 
hall girls, the gunftghters, they 
too passed this way, paused 
briefly, left their mark and 
passed on. 

The ghost towns of the 
West have their own stories 
to tell and the desert has its 
goodly share. Wherever a tent 
could be pitched and a plank 
stretched between two 
barrels of whiskey a town 
was born. As the ore played 
out the miners moved on and 
the towns were abandoned to 
sit silent and brooding on 
the barren landscape, reliving 
their dreams of past glory. 
Now dust and tumbleweeds 
blow down the deserted 
streets. The buildings, what is 
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left of them, are windowless 
and the wind moans eerily as 
it tugs playfully at the sagging 
shutters. A deserted ghost 
town is truly the most desolate 
and lonesome spot on the 
face of the earth. 

As each town sprang up 
so did its infamous "boot-hill." 
Wander amongst the ragged 
gravel heaps, where prairie 
dogs keep watch, and read the 
history written there. The 
sun-bleached, rain -warped 
headboards hold one story — 
all too quickfy told of some 
daring soul that takes its rest 
from spent desire or fruitless 
quest. The ground-squirrels 
chatter in the sun and a 
little solemn owl sits on the 
worn board at the head of one 
whose name was once fear 
and dread. Here all games end, 
here all trails meet. 

The greatest treasure the 
desert can offer, however, may 
be summed up in the three 
words, "peace of mind," 
To countless numbers of 
people, struggling for position 
and power in smog-filled 




Little desert animals 
leave their tracks 
on Utah's pink sand dunes. 
Bighorn Sheep wind 
their way down a 
mountainside to drink 
from Nevada's Lake 
Mead. He looks mean, 
but the desert horned 
toad lizard is a 
harmless little fellow 
who just wants to 
be left alone. 




cities of concrete and steel, 
the desert offers a haven from 
everyday cares and the 
the precious gift of solitude 
as balm for the tortured soul. 
To those who come as a friend 
the desert offers friendship. 

And there is gold, a lot 
of gold — not glittering 
but vastly more rewarding to 
the soul. It may be found 
in fields of golden poppies; on 
tips of yucca waving their 
golden arms alongside some 
dry wash and in vast, golden 
bars that fill the evening 
sky at sunset. These riches 
have been there since time 
immemorial; they are there 
today, free for the taking for 
all who would avail themselves. 
It is for us to search our 
souls and make ourselves 
worthy of Nature's bounty. 



Come and discover for 
yourself the magic world of the 
desert. No one who has ever 
sat around a campfire at 
night while overhead a myriad 
of stars twinkles in the 
Milky Way, can fail to know 
the overwhelming feeling of 



peace and contentment. Gaze 
into the embers of the 
campfire and let your mind 
wander as the smoke curls 
around the mesquite with lacy 
fingers and weaves a 
hypnotic spell of fantasy. 

A hushed stillness holds 
reign as all creation pauses 
momentarily and cocks an 
expectant ear to the voices of 
the past. And the past becomes 
the present and the deep ruts 
of the Conestoga wagons 
shine dark upon the plain as 
the muffled hoofbeats of a 
Cheyenne raiding party slowly 
melts away in the distance. 
From somewhere, far distant, 
comes the low rumble of 
the vast buffalo herds as they 
thunder over the plains of 
yesteryear, with red-skinned 
hunters in pursuit. 

From somewhere on the 
high mesa a coyote sends forth 
his lonesome call in search 
of a mate, breaking the spell, 
and you crawl into your 
blankets to doze until morning. 

The first burning rays of 
sun, peeping over the rim rock, 




awaken you to a bright, shining 
world of rock, sand and sage. 
Only those who have slept 
under the stars in desert 
country know the exhilaration 
of rising with the dawn to 
the smell of wood smoke 
mingled with the aroma of 
fresh-brewed coffee. 
The world of creation has 
effected a truce. All things of 
Nature are at peace with 
one another. □ 



The men and women 
who conquered the 
West now rest under 
the desert soil for 
which they fought, 
loved and died. 
The deep ruts of the 
Conestoga wagons 
shine dark as the past 
becomes the present 
in the timeless desert 
which is all things 
to all mm. 




Color Photo; Roland Muschenetz 
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IT would seem the dry forbidding 
desert of the Southwest would be the 
last place one would look for any mem- 
bers of the lily family. But here they are 
found and considered such a blessing 
they have been called Candles of the Lord 
and Praying Tree. 

Probably the Indians' greatest gifts 
from their deities, next to water, were 
the yuccas. To them, yuccas meant food, 
shelter, implements, clothing, medicine, 
hunting and fishing equipment, 
;ious paraphernalia — and hair sham- 



The plant is an excellent example of 
the interdependency of desert life. There 
is a complete symbiosis between it and 
the Pronuba moth. Without the moth, 





A built-in needle and thread (above) is made from the yucca leaf consisting of 
the sharp pointed plant and the pounded fiber. Indian baskets (below) are made 
from the dried yucca such as the bundle on top of photograph. These are Papago 
designs. Photos by Ray 'Johnston. 




the plant would not bear fruit; without 
the yucca, the moth would not live. And 
here we get into trouble. Which came 
first — the yucca or the moth? 

Yuccas bloom at night and probably 
the fragrance and whiteness attract the 
moth. It enters the bloom, scrapes pollen 
into a little ball shape, drills a hole in 
the pistil, drops in an egg, pushes pollen 
particles down on top, lays another egg 
with more pollen, and continues the lay- 
ering until the cavity is filled. When the 
larvae matures, it eats its way out, swings 
on a thread to the ground, and disappears 
into it — and that's the last you hear from 
it until spring comes round again. 

In the meantime, the rest of the pol- 
linated seeds mature and fall, propogat- 
ing their kind. When blooms are ready 
the following year, sure enough the un- 
derground cocoon gets the message and 
a moth is produced just in time to start 
the whole bit over again. 

Because of the closed shape of the 
bloom, neither bird or insects find it 
easy to get in. Even the wind can't do 
anything about moving the pollen. It's 
the moth's "thing" to do the honors. All 
yuccas are pollinated by similar means, 
slightly differing, but no yucca is entirely 
independent of the moth. 

Ideally suited for the Southwest, yuc- 
cas survive extremes of heat and cold and 
will grow even in lava flows. 

Fruit of the yucca was eaten by the 
Indians along with birds and insects. 
New stalks were baked like potatoes. 
Green fruit was cooked and dried for 
winter use. Walapais made molasses of it, 
and Navajos carried dried yucca, grass 
seeds, and jerked venison as war rations. 
Seeds of the brevifnlia and whipplei were 
ground into flour. 

Southwest Indians washed their hair 
in suds from its root which contained 
saponin. Hopis added duck grease to 
make their hair grow better — and who has 
ever seen a bald Hopi? The same roots 
were a laxative. Yucca suds were best 
for washing sheep wool as there is no 
greasy or fatty substance in it. Early set- 
tlers used it in lieu of soap. The leaves, 
which also contain a small amount of 
saponin, have been processed for com- 
mercial detergents. Some Pueblo Indians 
associated the suds with clouds. It was 
used in their ceremonies as washing of 
was often part of the rituals. Babies 



and brides were washed in these suds — 
as well as enemy scalps and hides for 
tanning. 

Blankets were made for winter cold 
by knotting yucca cords with little tufts 
of fur or feathers so thickly placed as to 
form a solid "skin" that was mighty 
cozy. The same technique was used for 
leggings or stockings. It is said the first 
costume of Navajos was yucca with grass 
entwined. Sandals, mats, baskets, and 
brushes were made from the fiber. 

Yucca cordage was strong enough to 
stretch across a river as a fishing net or 
fine enough to be used as thread. Indian 
women had it made where needles and 
thread were concerned. A yucca leaf 
comes to a sharp pointed end forming a 
thorn about two inches long. All they 
needed to do was to cut off the leaf, 
pound off the flesh, and shred the fiber 
down from the point — and there they 
were. They picked needles already thread- 
ed right off a bush ! 

Pottery painters could make any size 
of brush. Pulpy flesh was either pounded 
or chewed off a leaf exposing the "hair." 
The unchewed part was the handle. The 
fiber is stiff until dipped into paint and 
then becomes pliable. Points were used 
for fine line drawing. Yucca juice was 
mixed with paint. Yucca flowers were 
ground for yellow paint. These same 
methods are used today by some Indians. 

Almost all Southwest basketry uses 
yucca in some way. The red bark of the 
Joshua and baccata is often used as decor- 
ation. Fine white is from the whipplei. 
Watermelons were kept fresh by hanging 
from rafters in a yucca net. Sliced apples, 
chili peppers, and baked corn were strung 
on yucca and hung to dry. 

Pitch of yuccas was used to waterproof 
baskets and to cover bullroarers. Tobacco 
quids were wrapped in yucca. Necklaces 
and bracelets were of yucca intertwined 
with Douglas fir. Zunis are said to have 
made bow strings of the fiber. Light 
arrow shafts for bird hunting were made 
of it. Hopis concocted a varnish for Ka- 
chinas from it. Folded leaves made drum 
sticks. A length of cordage was found 
in the prehistoric Sunflower Cave in 
Arizona that was 200 yards long and an- 
other from Mesa Verde in Colorado 
ver 400 yards, 
white man saw the potentials of 
yucca as producers of cordage and soap 



but industrialists weren't as patient as the 
Indians with processing. In World War I 
fiber shortages turned attention to the 
yucca. It was an expensive and slow pro- 
cess of brushing, boiling, steaming and 
chemical treatment. But in spite of this, 
8,000,000 pounds of bagging and burlap 
were produced. World War II again fo- 
cused attention on the plant when there 
was a cut-off of Manila hemp, African 
sisal, and jute from India. 

In 1947. at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 
a pressure-cooker steam gun shot yucca 
leaves into a backstop. It took six min- 
utes to blast the leaves into fiber. They 
needed only washing to be made into 
rope and upholstery. Yucca was also used 
for making heavy kraft paper for flash- 
ing and weather stripping. 

Further experimenting showed that an 
average desert acre could produce 227-556 
pounds of fiber. They figured there was 
enough yucca growing wild in New 
Mexico, where it is the state flower, to 
produce 200 tons of fiber a day for 25 
years. 

It must have taken the Indians many 
centuries to discover all the uses of yuccas 
and other desert plants. They managed to 
get along by accepting nature on nature's 
terms. They didn't make it over or waste 
what they found. They accepted the lim- 
itations and used all the potentials. Mr. 
L. A. Heindl of the U. S. Geologic Sur- 
vey says, "Perhaps the time to call our- 
selves natives is when we have learned 
to live within the limitations." 

For over 100 centuries people in the 
southwest desert got along with nature's 
production, patiently waiting for white 
men to come and make their lives better 
with plastics, alcohol, deodorants, tran- 
sistors, and potato chips. 
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You can play Santa Claus 12 times a 
year by giving your friends and rela- 
tives a Gift Subscription to Desert 
Magazine. It provides Easterners with 
a first-hand description of our country 
and offers Westerners new horizons 
and adventures. And you can augment 



the Gift with a handsome 12-issue 
brown vinyl binder. Use the handy en- 
velope in this issue and we will see 
they have their first magazine and a 
beautiful gift card in time to hang on 
the Christmas Tree. 
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Featuring a selection of authentic 
American Indian crafts. Gift items 
include earrings, pendants, roadrunner 
pins, bracelets, bolo ties, and an assort- 
ment of beads displayed on our Manzanita 
"bead trees." 
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Scratch one gold mine from the long 
list of lost mines of the West. Ray 
Spears and I are the lucky guys who 
found it. 

It all began in the office of a mining 
broker in Los Angeles. I had just con- 
cluded a deal through him with Don 
Hays of Romoland, California, for Don's 
gold prospect, the Twin Buttes. As a 
bonus, and for a five percent royalty, I 
was persuaded to chase down a "lost 
mine." I felt I didn't have a darn thing 
to lose so I agreed— that is, when I had 
time. 

The broker handed me an old envelope 
which I didn't open for several weeks, I 
was too busy with the new prospect. It 
was a beauty and panned out well enough 
to get a patent from the government. 

When I did open the envelope I near- 
ly flipped. This wasn't the usual lost 
mine yarn at all. This was a letter from 
a Franklin H. Heald written to someone 
in Riverside in 1928. In it he told how he 
and a Charlie Carter and another fellow 
each staked a claim in the Gavilan rush 
of [894, the Infidel, Jamieson, and 
Quaker, "all in a row a little east of 
north." 

Heald claimed he had the best, "about 
four and a half ounces." This would 
make it run around $155 a ton. Worth 
going after. The reason he gave for aban- 
doning it, water at 30 feet, is no prob- 
lem with modern pumps. 

A* I said. I nearly flipped. I knew I 



could walk right to this one. With the 
references Heald made to the Heme 
Brothers 5-stamp custom mill and the 
Good Hope Mine, a million dollar pro- 
ducer on the road between Perris and 
Flsinore, a child could find it. 

But I had the problem of already hav- 
ing a good prospect and not being able to 
handle both. So I got in touch with Ray 
Shears, now of Pleasanton, California, 
and we agreed to go 50-50 on it with Ray 
doing the preliminary development work. 

So the next morning Ray and I went to 
th~ Riverside Countv Courthouse to check 
Franklin Heald's location notice. We 
found it in Book 1, page 137, of Mining 
Records, and we also found the notices 
frtf the Jamieson and Quaker. By putting 
everything together we knew the Infidel 
to be in the Pinacate Mining District just 
east of Steele Peak and about two miles 
off the Perris-EIsinore road. Or to put it 
another way, it had to be in Section 9, 
Township 5 South, Range 4 West, San 
Bernardino Meridian. 

Two hours later we were beating the 
brush for Heald's 30 foot shaft in Section 
9. We found the Jamieson, a pit on the 
side of a ridge, and the Quaker, a water- 
filled inclined shaft at the base of a tall 
rock. But of the Infidel there was no 
trace. 

At two o'clock we quit. Tired, hungry 
and disgusted, we sat in the shade of a 
tree and ate our lunch. We were plain 
puzzled. Here we were on the floor of a 
small valley midway between the Jamie- 



son and the Quaker and at the proper 
spot where the Tnfidel should be. It was 
impossible to hide a 30 foot shaft here. 
The terrain was gently rolling with small 
hummocks and the thin scattered brush 
and occasional skinny tree couldn't con- 
ceal a thing. 

After a cigarette and some conversa- 
tion, we gave up. We set it aside. We 
quit. But we couldn't leave it alone. 
Every couple of months, one or the other 
or both of us went over there and gave 
it a go. This kept up for two years. 

One noon I sat on a low hummock 
under a tree having a smoke after lunch. 
It was the same tree we had eaten lunch 
under the first trip there. I sat there, the 
fingers of one hand idly playing in the 
dirt. Suddenly, like an electric shock, a 
message came from my fingers. 

These particles weren't smooth. They 
were angular, sharp. In fifteen seconds 
we knew. We were sitting on the In- 
fidel dump. The shaft had caved, the 
elements had filled it in, and the tree 
grew where the shaft had been. Sparse 
grass and bushes growing around had 
made it look no different than a hun- 
dred other low mounds in that valley. 

We checked it out. Three-fourths of 
an ounce or around 27 dollars a ton was 
the best we could do, not even mill- 
grade rock these days. 

So scratch one gold mine and remem- 
ber one thing the next time you go lost 
mine or treasure hunting — gold is if you 
find it. □ 
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DOWN 

A 

DESERT HIGHWAY 




by Ann Showalter 

Are there still those who think the 
desert is drab and lifeless? Those 
who believe the word desert is synony- 
mous with a barren wasteland? If you 
know anyone with such regretable mis- 
conceptions, take him along on a drive 
over the Ben Hulsc Highway in Califor- 
nia's Imperial County, 

From its beginning below sea level at 
Brawley to its end as it edges up to the 
Colorado River near Blythe, the Ben 
Hulse Highway passes through some of 
the most varied and scenic desert land- 
scape in all Southern California. 

Even before you reach the Ben Hulse 
Highway your desert skeptic will be im- 
pressed as you point out the fertile green 
acres in Imperial Valley. This once dor- 
area was brought to life by the 



Once an impenetrable barrier and often a death trap 
for Spanish explorers and later prospectors, the Imperial 
Sand Dunes (left )today is the site for dune buggy sports. 
Railroad buildings (lower left) at Glantis now 
stand silent and abandoned. One of the graves (below) 
in the Glamis cemetery. Photos by Bill Showalter. 
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waters of the Colorado R iver and the 
hard work of countless men and women. 
Imperial Valley now boasts more miles 
of irrigation canals than roads. Follow 
California State 78 east from Brawley to 
the point where it changes to State 73, or 
the Ben Hulse Highway as it was named 
for the California senator. You'll cross 
the Highland and Coachella canals and 
reach America's Sahara Desert — the Im- 
perial Sand Dunes. 

This natural barrier stretches for some 
40 miles along the eastern side of Im- 
perial Valley and varies from about four 
to ten miles wide. For centuries travelers 
were forced to detour far around these 
treacherous sand hills. With the influx 
of automobiles into Imperial Valley in 
the early 1900s, residents of the area de- 
cided the sand hills must be conquered. 
In 1913, after six months of discouraging 
labor, a plank road was finally complet- 
ed over a section of the dunes near the 
Mexican border. As the ever moving 
sand covered the plank road, teams of 
horses would be used to haul the sections 
of planking to a new location. 

Just a little more than two years later 



the first plank road was worn out. The 
second road was a solid plank road, nail- 
ed to heavy cross ties and coated with as- 
phalt. This nerve-wracking, washboard sur- 
face road lasted until 1917 when it was 
again re-planked. Finally an oil surface 
was installed in 1924. Sections of the old 
plank road can still be seen from view- 
points along U.S. 80. 

Today as you travel over the modern 
Ben Hulse Highway, it is difficult to 
imagine the hardships these shifting 
sands once caused. About 25 miles east 
of Brawley, a short turn off takes you to 
the top of one of the highest dunes for 
a spectacular view of this rippling beige 
ocean. The whole area seems to be made 
up of gigantic waves of sand crashing 
toward some unseen shore. No surfboards 
here — instead dune buggies skim over 
the khaki colored sand in every direction. 

The lookout with its parking area and 



restrooms is a 
for dune buggy enthusiasts from all over 
the area. You'll see every conceivable type 
of vehicle, equipped with huge balloon 
tires, tearing to the tops of the dunes and 
floating down the opposite side. Tracks 
left by these rigs crisscross the dunes but 
even the gentlest of desert winds soon 
wipes away all trace that these once fear- 
some sand hills have been conquered by 
man. 

You may have some trouble convinc- 
ing your friend to leave the dunes and 
continue on your way. By this time his 
notions about the desert are probably 
changing rapidly. He may even be trying 
to figure out how to build a dune buggy 
of his own and join the fun ! But urge 
him to come along for you have many 
more miles of beautiful and interesting 
desert to see. 

Continued on Page 37 




Vulture 
Mine 




Adventure 



Normally vultures do not partici- 
pate in the discovery of gold 
mines, hut Henry Wickenburg possessed 
a gun-shy burro and a temper. By com- 
bining the three, the Vulture Mine was 
discovered. During its operation it pro- 
duced a half million ounces of gold worth 
$17,500,000. 

A local grocer in Wickenburg suggest- 
ed we visit the mine after we had in- 
quired about places of interest we could 
visit. Staring down an old mine shaft 
didn't sound very appealing to me, but 
my husband, Harry, thought it was a 
grand idea. 

We reached the mine after 12 miles 
driving over a dirt road. The place seem- 
ed deserted but we found a sign instruct- 
ing us to park and "01' Russ" would take 
us on a guided tour. We parked and, sure 
enough, Ol' Russ showed up. 

We couldn't have asked for a more 
picturesque character. He is what western 
movies are made of: long, almost should- 
er length hair, flowing beard, slouching 
hat, and piercingly bright blue eyes. He 
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by Betty J. Tucker 

carried in his hand a staff for "beatin' off 
rattlers and folks who ask too many ques- 
tions." We found he was a walking, talk- 
ing, book of information on the mine, 
Wickenburg, the Hassayampa River, and 
Arizona in general. 

After paying a small fee, we were es- 
corted around the town. The former mess 
hall, provided by the company to feed the 
miners, was a large four-room building. 
The kitchen seems to have been aban- 
doned almost intact. There was a huge 
safe, an old Majestic wood burning stove, 
dishes, pans, and cutlery. At one side of 
the kitchen was the foreman's private 
dining area. Behind the kitchen were the 
quarters for the Chinese cooks and ad- 
jacent to that the ever popular card room. 
The dining room had done double duty 
and accommodated the weekly Saturday 
night dance, as the well-worn floors tes- 
tify. All that remained was a few benches. 
Ol' Russ had us "sit a spell" while he 
elaborately expounded on the history of 
the mine. 

It seems that Henry Wickenburg and 




his burro were on their way to Tucson 
when Henry spotted a vulture. Now the 
old miners used the vulture feathers for 
two important things. If flour gold was 
found, the feather was good for brushing 
it out of small crevasses. Then the quill 
was mighty handy, too. The end was cut 
off and thus it was a dandy place to stash 
gold dust, as it could be carried in the 
side of a boot or hidden almost anywhere 
he so minded. 

Henry knew a good thing when he 
saw it, so he shot the vulture. Tho sound 
of the gun frightened the burro and poor 
Henry spent the rest of the day tracking 
down the ornery critter. When he finally 
found the burro, Henry was so mad he 
decided to teach him a lesson. He bent 
over and picked up a rock to "chunk" at 
him. Noting the heft of it, he forgot the 
burro and eagerly nosed about for gold- 
bearing rock. He spotted an outcropping 
of rose quartz. Gold-bearing ore for sure ! 





He staked out his claim, collected his 
burro and headed for the nearest assayer's 
office in Tucson. 

Typical of most prospectors, Henry- 
was broke and he worried about how he 
would finance his mine if it should prove 
to be a strike. On the way to Tucson, he 
met a friend who told him of a syndicate 
back east that would back him if this 
should be a big strike. Three weeks later, 
a man from St. Louis arrived to find that 
the syndicate could back a sure thing; a 
wall of gold 80 feet high and 300 feet 
long. So in 1863 the Vulture Mine was 
born and thousands of miners, hearing 
of the strike, moved in. 

The assayer's office, still standing, was 
built like a fort. It has a small kiln used 
for assaying and a larger one for melting 
the gold into bars. These bars were stored 
in a large bullion vault in the floor until 



In addition to the mine 
there was a batik, hotel, offices (left) 
and general store. The mill 
(upper right) today is a silent sentry. 
Henry Wickenburg lived in this 
house ( upper left ) which was 
later a jail. Note "shooting holes" 
in bouse. Hangman's Tree is in front. 
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Rear view of the Vulture Mine mill with tailings below. 
a time when they could be safely hauled 



out. 

As it cost Si 5 a ton to haul the gold 
from the Vulture Mine to Wickenburg, 
the ore had to assay out at at least $40 a 
ton or it was thrown aside. Wood was 
scarce as the once abundant ironwood 
trees were cut for miles around to burn 
in the smelter. For this reason many of 
the buildings were constructed from the 
reject pile of gold-bearing ore. The assay- 
er's building is believed to contain gold 
worth $3000. 

One old ironwood escaped because it 
had a duty to perform. There is a sign 
proclaiming, "Hangman's Tree — Eigh- 
teen men were hanged here during the 
heyday at the Vulture." Some of the 
hangings were for killing but most of 
them were for being caught at the popu- 
lar and profitable sport known as high- 
grading. Miners would often steal small 
but choice pieces of gold and hide them 
in their clothing so they could sneak it 
out of the mine, thereby increasing their 
take home pay considerably. Naturally 
the company didn't like being cheated 
out of part of its profit so when high- 
graders were caught they were treated 
the same as horse thieves. 

The retaining pillars left in one tun- 
nel were so rich in gold that after the 
shaft had been worked out, a couple of 
high-graders started to sneak in at night 
and chip gold off the pillars. Finally so 
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many were doing it that they kept run- 
ning into each other. They decided to all 
go in together and make one mighty haul. 
They were too greedy, however, and took 
so much gold that the supports weakened 
and the tunnel collapsed, burying 16 men. 
No attempt was made to dig them out. 
It wasn't safe. Anyway why risk more 
lives on high-graders that would just 
have to be hung? 

Ol' Russ proudly showed us the air 
compressor that had been made in Frank- 
lin, Pa. It left Pittsburg in 1882 by barge 
on the Ohio River, then on the Mississip- 
pi to the Gulf of Mexico. There it was 
reloaded onto a three-master and shipped 
around the Cape and up into the Gulf of 
California to Fort Yuma. After a 137- 
mile trip upriver it was then carted by 
wagon to the mine. Ol' Russ keeps the 
compressor in excellent condition and it 
still works. 

By the old school house, a picnic area 
had been set up and Ol' Russ insisted we 
stay and soak up some Arizona sun. 

After spending almost the entire day, 
we departed feeling we had been honor- 
ed guests of Ol" Russ, Henry Wickenburg 
and the men who worked the Vulture 
Mine. 

To reach the mine from Wickenburg, 
drive west on US 60-70 for two miles, 
turn left on the Vulture Mine Road and 
gn south for twelve miles. 

Happy Ghosting ! □ 



DOWN A DESERT HIGHWAY 

Continued from Page 33 



Just east of the sand dunes the Ben 
Hulse Highway crosses the Southern Pa- 
cific tracks at Glamis. In a land of Span- 
ish and Indian names it is surprising to 
find a settlement bearing the name of a 
Scottish castle. Glamis sports a small 
general store in addition to several rail- 
road maintenance buildings. A small 
picket-fenced graveyard just off the high- 
way tempts many travelers to pause and 
read the inscriptions and reflect on the 
hardships the pioneers resting here must 
have endured in this rugged land. 

The highway heads northeast from 
Glamis and you can see the colorful Choc- 
olate Mountains jutting proudly from 
the desert floor in the distance. Stop at 
the historical marker 10 miles from Glam- 
is and show your friend the pre-Colum- 
bian Indian trail. Years of Indian travel 
between thhe Colorado River and Lake 
Cahuilla packed down a well defined 
path in the rocky land. An equally ob- 
vious path now parallels the ancient trail, 



this one formed by the many people who 
stop to view the Indian trail. 

The Ben Hulse Highway slips between 
the Chocolate Mountains to the left and 
the Black Mountains to the right. Here 
and there along the way you can spot 
evidence of mining activity and catch an 
occasional glimpse of the Indian trail as 
you near the Palo Verde Valley. Here 
again men have transformed the desert 
into vast green fields dotted with cattle 
or planted with crops to help feed a hun- 
gry nation. 

As the highway nudges the peaceful 
lagoons along the Colorado River, you 
might ask your friend what he thinks of 
the desert now. Chances are you won't 
have to ask — he will be telling you how 
much he enjoyed the drive and how an- 
xious he is to explore some of the other 
desert areas he has heard about. 

The next thing you know he will be 
taking you for a desert drive. □ 



A lone Ocotillo grows out of the barren and rock-covered soil in a wash along 
the Chocolate Mountains along Imperial County's Ben Hulse Highway. 
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Litter Removed From 
San Gabriel Mountains 

Another area in California once cover- 
ed with trash and litter has been restored 
to its natural state thanks to the efforts 
of the Jeeping Jeepers Four-Wheel-Drive 
Club of Los Angeles and Orange Coun- 
ies. 

Working in close conjunction with 
the U.S. Forestry Service, it was decided 
that, although there are many recreation 
areas in need of refuse removal and 
maintenance work, the area surrounding 
Crystal Lake in the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains would be of prime importance to 
all. 

Due to the large area surrounding the 
lake, and the vast number of people using 
its facilities for fishing, swimming and 
picnicking, it is a tremendous task to 
maintain ths area and keep it clear of the 
large quantities of litter and rubbish. 

The Jeeping Jeepers answered this 
challenge by making the necessary ar- 
rangements with Forestry Service officials, 
and arriving Sunday morning with a task 
force of a dozen jeeps, nearly 30 people, 
tools, gunny sacks, and a number of jeep 
trailers. 

Their efforts weer rewarded by having 
two of the jeep trailers stacked four feet 
above the sides by a little before noon, 
with gunny sacks full of all types of litter 
and rubbish. 

Words of praise and appreciation from 
the Forestry Service, and also the com- 
ments of the visitors and picnickers in the 
now clean lake area, made the day long 
task quite worth while. It left all of the 
Jeeping Jeepers quite satisfied with their 
small contribution towards a cleaner out- 
doors for everyone. 



Most people who go camping, swim- 
ming or fishing are considerate enough 
not to throw away their cans on the beach 
or in the water. But many pay little at- 
tention where they throw the snap-off 
seals from these cans. Fish and game de- 
partments now find these shiny bits of 
metal are killing game fish. They wobble 
like fishing lures as they sink, the fish 
strike and the metal kills them. So treat 
the snap-off seals like cans, by taking 
them home with you. — The Treasure 

Chest. 
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BORDER INCIDENT 
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any large city. Another word of caution: 
objects of antiquity such as Indian and 
prehistoric artifacts CANNOT be remov- 
ed from Mexico. Besides, the one you 
buy from a street peddler will undoubt- 
edly be a phony. 

Photographic films accompanying the 
traveler may be released without examina- 
tion unless there is a reason to believe 
they contain objectionable matter. United 
States film (non-commercial )exposed 
abroad, whether developed or not, will 
enter free of duty and need not be in- 
cluded in your customs exemption. Ex- 
posed United States film may be mailed 
home by enclosing it in the mailing de- 
vice or prepaid mailer provided by the 
manufacturer or processing laboratory. 
Mark the outside wrapper: "Undevelop- 
ed photographic film of United States 
manufacture— Examine with care." 

A few more helpful reminders might 
be in order. They are: an adult may bring 
one quart of alcoholic beverage into some 
States, but not into California; if Rover 
is one of your travel companions, carry 
with you a certificate signed by a licensed 
veterinarian, showing a recent rabies vac- 
cination (you'll need it); in advance of 
your trip, register valuable foreign-made 
articles in your possession at any United 
States Customs office, in order to avoid 
duty difficulties upon your return; and if 
you drive, it is advisable to purchase 
Mexican automobile insurance. 

You should keep in mind that there 
are "two sides to the Peso!" The Mexi- 
can government is in the customs busi- 
ness also, and they have their own list 
of do's and don't's. Tourist cards are not 
required when visiting border towns as 
far as San Felipe or Ensenada, provided 
the stay is no longer than 72 hours. If 
you plan to stay longer, or wish to pro- 
ceed farther into Mexico, you'll have to 
obtain a Tourist Card, and should you 
want to drive, you must obtain a car per- 
mit. These cards and permits are issued 
free of charge, although seasoned travel- 
ers usually leave a dollar bill on the desk 
of visa offices below the border. 

There are three kinds of Tourist 
Cards: a five-day card for single trips; 
a six-month card for a single trip within 



six months; and a six-month card for 
multiple entries during a six-month 
period. They may be obtained at any 
Mexican Consular office near the bor- 
der—evidence of citizenship, such as a 
birth certificate, is required. Car permits 
are issued by the Mexican Customs office 
at the port of entry— proof of ownership 
of your car and your driver's license are 
required. The same regulations apply 
to trailers, campers, and sport boats 
being towed. 

As an entering tourist you may bring 
into Mexico: clothing and other articles 
of personal use; personal jewelry; nine 
ounces of tobacco in any form; one bottle 
of wine; a quart of distilled beverage; a 
small quantity of perfumery (if con- 
tainers have been opened); fifty books; 
scientific and other instruments; tools 
and equipment of travelers who are pro- 
fessionals or artisans; one still and one 
portable motion picture camera, with 12 
rolls of film for each; 12 pieces of art 
objects; used toys; camping goods; and 
a small portable radio or television set. 

Baggage weighing less than 1 1 
pounds per person is not considered to 
be excessive for customs purposes, but if 
it contains a quantity of new articles it 
may be dutiable under Mexican law. 
Fishing rods and tackle require no per- 
mit for entry, but a fishing permit must 
be obtained before enjoying your favor- 
ite sport. Hunters are allowed to bring 
into Mexico two non-automatic shotguns 
or rifles (the calibre must be under 30- 
06) and 100 cartridges for each weapon. 
Requirements for hunters involve a Tour- 
ist Card, a guns and ammunition permit, 
a "good reputation" letter, a Mexican 
hunting permit, and clearance by the 
Mexican military command. 

This presentation of customs rules and 
duty data is intended to prepare you for 
a fun-filled foreign fling. Should you 
anticipate a situation not covered here 
and feel the need for additional infor- 
mation, just drop in at one of the United 
States Customs offices — you'll find that 
the personnel will be happy to provide 
answers and advice. After all, their mot- 
to is really a sincere wish for you — it is: 
"Have a good trip and a happy return!" 

□ 



McCOY SPRING 
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The mason who built the rock enclosure around McCoy Spring left an opening at 
the base so birds and animals may also drink. 



of an ironwood as I passed; here and 
there sunflowers splashed color on the 
land. When I lost the trail it appeared 
tn he heading for Palen Pass between 
the Pale nand Granite Ranges. Perhaps 
this route would eventually lead to the 
oasis at Twentynine Palms, far to the 
west. 

In more recent years miners built a 
roadway, now barely passable, up the hill- 
side just south of the waterhole and 
made a start on a mining or quarrying 
operation. A low, three-sided rock shelter 
partially roofed over with weathered 
boards - — probably built as a sleeping 
shelter and refuge from the sun — is 
evidently a relic of the same venture. 

General Patton maneuvered here dur- 
ing World War II. North of the spring 
T came upon a hillside dotted with low 
rock enclosures. My first thought was 
that they, too, were vestiges of Indian 
days, but a closer inspection revealed 



nothing more than military foxholes, each 
with at least one GI ration can rusting 
away in its depths. They, also, are signs 
of man's presence which will one day 
fascinate, and perhaps mystify, the ar- 
chaeologist and historian of desert places. 

Today McCoy Spring and its country 
are a haven for the explorer of remote 
desert trails. For me, it was good to 
savor the purity of the landscape and to 
uncover its treasures; and satisfying, at 
day's end, to sit beside the camp fire in 
the luminous intensity of the twilight. 
There was no wind, and the smoke rose 
straight up in the calm of evening. In 
lambent color and mellow distance the 
desert stretched to the horizon. 

It's a good land, this broad American 
desert, offering freedom, discovery, and 
beauty to the heart and mind of the way- 
farer. And in its hidden places — places 
like McCoy Spring— the desert is at its 
very best. □ 



Calendar of 
Western Events 

This column is a public service 
and there is no charge for listing 
your event or meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by send- 
in your announcement. However, 
we must receive the information 
at least two months prior to the 
event. Be certain to furnish com- 
plete details. 

NOVEMBER 27-30, FOURTH ANNUAL 
ROCKHOUND ROUND-UP sponsored by 
the Council of San Diego Gem anJ Mineral 
Societies, Walker's Gold Rock Ranch {north 
of Ogilby, Calif.) Field trips for agate, geodes, 
petrified wood, etc., ghost town trip to Tumco. 
auctions, evening campfires, tall-tale contests. 
Unlimited campsites. Admission free. 

JANUARY 24 & 25, CALIFORNIA STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 
CLUBS, INC., Del Webb Hole!, Fresno, 
Calif. For information write Don Dobson, 
4574 East Turner, Fresno, 93702. 

FEBRUARY 5-3, FOURTH ANNUAL POW 
WOW, ROCK AND GEM SHOW, Quartz- 
site, Arizona. Displays of hobbies, crafts, bot- 
tles, ceramics, etc. Tail-gating and field trips. 
For information write Mrs. Vaun Allen, Box 
621, Quartzsite, Arizona 85146. 

FEBRUARY 1J-15. A WORLD OF MIN- 
ERALS sponsored by the Tucson Gem and 
Mineral Society and the Rocky Mountain Fed- 
eration of Mineralogical Societies, Tucson, 
Arizona Rodeo Grounds. For information 
write Tucson Gem and Mineral Society, P.O. 
Box 6365, Tucson, Arizona 85716. 

FEBRUARY 21 & 22, GALAXY OF GEMS 
sponsored by the Santa Clara Valley Gem & 
Mineral Society, Santa Clara County Fair- 
grounds, 344 Tully Road, San Jose, Calif. 
Fifty cent donation, children free. Dealers, 
rock swaps, science movies, etc. For informa- 
tion write to P.O. Box 54, San Jose, Calif. 
95132. 

FEBRUARY 27-MASCH 8, IMPERIAL VAL- 
LEY GEM AND MINERAL SOCIETY'S 
23rd annual show, Imperial County, Cali- 
fornia Mid-Winter Fair, EI Centre, Calif. For 
information write Mrs. George Hoyt, 2202 
Hartshorn Road, Holtville, Calif. 92250, 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, ANTIQUE BOT- 
TLE CLUB OF ORANGE COUNTY annual 
show and sale, Retail Clerks Union Hall, 
8530 Stanton, Buena Park, California, For in- 
formation write Jim Sinsley, P. O, Box 10424, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92711. 

MARCH 7 & 8, MONROVIA ROCK- 
HOUNDS GEM & MINERAL SHOW, Ma- 
sonic Temple, 204 West Foothill Blvd., Tern- 
pie City, Calif. 91780. 
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The Trading Fost Classified Ads 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

"AMERICAN BOTTLES, Old and New," by Wal- 
brrdge, illustrated 1920 reprint, $3.95. 
"Wonders of Glass & Bottle Making," by 
Souzay, 256pp 1871 reprint, Illustrated, 
$5.50. Postpaid. Frontier Books, Fort Davis, 
Texas 7973 4 . Both b ooks $8.95. 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find ltl Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation, International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-D. Beverly Hills. Calif. 
OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones: here are a Few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, lungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals.'' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

OLD BOTTLES^ INSULATORS— Today't biggest 
treasure hunt. Old Bottle Magazine" — best 
source information, identification, prices, lo- 
cations, history. Sample.' 50*. Twelve months, 
$4. Box 243- D, Bend, Oregon 97 701 . 

WILD & WOOLY WEST books: 30# ~ Rolls on 
narrow gauge trains. Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes. Matthews' Navajo Weavers 
& Silversmiths, Faulk's Simple Methods of 
Mining Gold, $1 each postpaid. Cushing's 
Adventures In Zuni, Englert's Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. All profusely Illustrated 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Bookv 
Filter Press. Box 5D, Palmer Lake. Colorado 

80133. 

"SONNETT'S COMPLETE GUIDE to Fabulous Los 
Vegas, 187 pages where to stay, go, eat, 
hove fun. $2.00 plus 25 1 postage and hand- 
ling. McAllister's International, 1111 Los 
Vegas Blvd., South, Suite 317D, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89104. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Roilroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26 
California. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
□II new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 

Box 67, Bellflower, Colif. 90706. 

DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By lake Erie Schoe- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, 14720 Peyton 

Drive, Chino, Calif. 91710. 

GEM5 & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals. MenTone. 
Calif. 92359. 

SUPERSTITION GOLD and the Lost Dutchman 
Mine. Facts never before in print, $1.00. 
Rogers, Post Box 577, Apache Junction, Ari- 
zona 65220 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Defection Co., 16238 
Lokewood Blvd., Bellflower. Calif. 90706. 



• BO OKS - MAGAZINES 

"THE TENTS OF SHEM" — a dispassionate study 
of prophecies relating to World War 111. A 
must for personal business planning. $2 post- 
paid. Desert Sage Publications, P. O. Box 
844 , Scott sd ale, Arizona 85252. 

"UPPER ~MOJAVE DESERT," first book to reveal 
route of extinct Tonopah Tidewater Railroad, 
original names of present towns and cities, 
the Borax story, biographies of pioneers. Hard- 
bound. Many priceless photos. Only $4.95 
postpaid from author: Mory O'Conley, Baker, 

Calif., 92309. 

TRAIL SIGNS of the Jesuits, Peraltas, Gonzales; 
marking out the mines in the Superstition 
Mountains of Arizona. One reported to be the 
Lost Dutchman Mine. You may follow these 
trails even today. $4 postpaid. J. S. Bur- 
bridge, P.O. Box 5363, Reno, Nevada 89503 

ArTzONaTrEASURE Hunters IsTmTt^wTTGu"^. 
large folded map 1881, small early map. 
1 200 place name glossary, mines, camps 
Indian reservations, etc. $1 50. Theron Fox, 
1296-E Yosemite, San Jose. California. 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, B ox 517A, Glendole. Arizona 85301. 

GUIDE TQ MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locoli 
ties, mines, mops, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Menton e. Cali f. 92359. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell 
flower, Calif. 90706 



• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

HELP WANTED NOWlT $3.o6^s1ieT!irop^ship- 
ped for only $1. Good indefinitely. Send $2 
for Ads. "Disneylond of Texas," Box 1129 — 
ticket Dept., Denton, Texas 76201. 

EARN $1,000,000 in 5 years! Provenl Ingen- 
ious system $2. "Nelsons' Dept. 45, P. O 
Box 36022, Los Angeles, Colif. 90036. 

MONEY, SECURITY,' INDEPENDENCE. Operate 
home business. Full, spare time. Good income, 
low investment. Details. Monograph, Box 661, 
Cucamonga, Califor ni a 91730, 

• EQUIPMENT 

CAMPERS, TRAILERITES— Now, fully Isolate your 
second battery with new Power-Saver. Auto- 
matically charges but doesn't let camper 
lights or accessories dir.harge vehicle system. 
Details: Power-Saver, Box 158, Lomita, Calif, 
90717. 

GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R Bown. P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 



• FOSSILS 

DISCOVER THE WORLD of trilobites. Various form- 
ed little sea creatures of 200 to 600 million 
years ago, 3 A to 5 inches in length. Fine de- 
tail resin costs of fossil ogygopsis, bathyuris- 
cus isolitles, bristolia, olenoides, zacanthoides, 
cryptolithus, etc., excellent for classroom or 
collection. Mail order only. Write for brochure. 
Thos. F. Kaye, 3954 Agate St., Riverside, 
Calif. 92509. Makes unique Christmas gift. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

•^T Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to : Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word. $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS I OTH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 
- - 

* GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors. mops, rock and bottle books. 

FIND BLACK JADE, fossilized shark teeth, semi- 
precious gemstones with complete book of 
detailed mops and descriptions to locate over 
40 gem, mineral and fossil materials in Los 
Angeles area. Price $2.05 postpaid. Tepee 
Rock Shop, Dept. DM, 9750 Soledad Canyon 
Saugus, Colif. 91350. 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$1. Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Lester Leo, Box 237D, Mt. 
Shasta. California 9 6067. _____ 

GOLD FOR SALE. Piute Mountain placer nuggets, 
6 in each small vial — $2.95; 12 nuggets — 
$5.95 postpaid. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Colif. 90230. 

IDENTIFIED PETRIFIED WOODS, Polished display 
specimens. Fossil seeds, cones, nuts, leaves. 
Free price list. Beaver-Hood Co., Box 1481, 
Portland, Oregon 97207. _ 



• I NDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navafo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kochina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chlmayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
parodisel Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 18, 
P.O. Box 697, Ap ple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Novajo rugs, Chl- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 



• MAPS 

FOR ACTIVE OUTDOOR peoplel CaTifornio's 
desert and mountain regions on highly de- 
tailed maps that defy damage from wind, 
rain and perspiration. Incredibly light and 
compact to carry. For details write John C. 
Stevenson, Box 1263, Chula Vista, Calif. 
92012. 

COLLECTOR'S ITEM: 1871 geographical map 
print, rare issue, Los Angeles, Kern, Venturo, 
San Bernardino areas. All old stage, freight 
stops, trails, roads, towns, etc. 18"x24" 
rolled, $2.95. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Colif. 90230. 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego $1.25: Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic mops of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13. California. 

7 '/j ' and 15' California Topographic mops 
$1.00 each; 1° of Californio, Arizona and 
Nevada $1.30 each plus tax. Map Centre. 
935 "E" Street, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 
7U-233-157B. 

15' CALIFORNIA TOPOGRAPHIC maps 50« 
each, plus tax. Far free brochure please write 
to John C. Stevenson, Box 1263, Chula Vista. 
Calif. 92012. 



• MAPS 



THE ROAD MAP TO California Pioneer Towns, 
Ghost Towns, and Mining Camps ' — over 
400 places with index classifying and de- 
scribing town or site. Folded or rolled, $2.95 
"The Road Map to Lost Mines and Buried 
Treasures of California" — 127 locations with 
text providing best available clues. Folded 
only. |4, 00. California residents add 5% 
sales tax. Both maps for $6.50. Varna En- 
terprises, P. O. Box 2216, Dept. A, Van 
Nuys, Caiif. 91404. 



MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographic. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave,, Inplewoo'f. California 90301. 

ASSAYS: GOLD and silver, $3; platinum, $5; 
spectrograph, $5; Utah Assaying Co., Box 
16067 - D, Salt Lake City, Utah B4116. 

• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

LINCOLN CENTS: Your choice 15c each. 1909P, 
1914P, 1917D, 1919D, 1919S, 1 920D, 
1920S, 1 921 P, 1925S, 1926P, 1927D, 
1928D, 1929S, 1930D, 1930S, 1934P. 
1934D. 1935D, 1935S, 1 936D, 1 936S, 
1937D, 19375, 1938P, 1939S, 1942S, 
1943P, 1943D, 1943S, 1947P, 1948S, 
1949S, 1952P, 1954P, 1954S 1960DSm. 
Date. 48 Hour service — satisfaction assured. 
Free Catalog lists. Monterey Coins, 311-D, 
Homeland NW, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
87114. 

THREE UNCIRCULATED DOLLARS for $10.00. 
1 878 ct dollar used $5. Coin catalogue 50l, 
Shultz, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• REAL ESTATE 



LANDl EASY TERMS less than bank rates. North- 
west Timered Acreoges as low as $950 total 
price. 5-10-20-40 acres. For people who 
love The land — a tract of Recreation Land to 
have for your very ownl In Northern Idaho 
and Northeastern Washington and Western 
Montana. In the heart of lakes and big game 
country. All covered with growing timber. Ac- 
cess and Title insurance with each tract. This 
is select land with natural beouty, recrea- 
tional and investment values. Plan for the 
future and retirement recreation. We hove 
tracts of many types and sizes from which 
you con choose, including beautiful North 
west Waterfront property. Your inspection Is 
welcomed. Write us for free, list, maps and 
complete information. Write to: Dept 3C, Re- 
forestation, Inc., P. O. Box 8146, Spokane, 
Wash, 99203. 

GORGEOUS VIEW recreation homesites in the 
shadow of Mt. Whitney, where the desert 
meets the High Sierra. Only 3 parcels left 
in "Indian Springs." One to 20 acres, paved 
roads, underground electricity, fishing, rid- 
ing, rockhounding, hiking in a spectocular 
outdoors you've seen in countless Western 
movies. Richord Oyler, 124 Main St., Lone 
Pine, Calif. 93545. Phone 1714) TR6-4105 . 

GOVERNMENT LANDS — low as $1 acre. Mil 
lions acresl For exclusive copyrighted report — 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
available throughout U.S., send $1. Satis- 
faction guaranteedl Land Disposal, Box 9091 - 
59L, Woshington, D,C, 20023. 

ANTELOPE VALLEY — For investment properties 
in this galloping growth area, contact Milo 
Morgon, Volley Realty, 15336 Roscoe, Van 
Nuys, Calif. (213) 787-0164. 

FINANCINGI REAL ESTATE loansl Leases! Ex- 
pandl Refinance! Up to $10,000,000 for mo- 
tels, shopping centers, ronches, hospitals, 
opartmenfs, bowling alleys, office buildings, 
trailer parks, equipment. Phone Universal 
Commerce Corporation, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
384-9061 Area Code 702. 



• REAL ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND 1400,000,000 
acresl in 25 states. Low os $1.00 acre. 1969 
report. Details SI .00. Land Information, 
422DM Washington Building, Washington 

-g: C - 20005 - _ 

• TRAVEL 

HAVASU LAKE: Large home, boatslip, view, 
television; weekend, week, month. Also trail- 
er spaces and motels with kitchens available. 
E. Hodges, 700 Rodeo Road, Fullerton, Calif. 
92632. Phone (7141 879-0411. 

JEEP RENTAL — hour, day, week. No mileage 
fee. For information, write: Canyon Jeep 
Rental, P.O. Box 1053, Soug u s, Calif, 91350 . 

BAJA SAFARIS, Get away from It all. Year 
around trips, adventure, exploring, etc. 
Everything furnished. Free brochure. Wes 
Reber, 2160 West Rialto Ave., Space 128, 
Son Bernardino , Colif, 92410. 

TIRED OF BIG CITIES! Moving? Retiring? Travel- 
ing? Send for our Guide to the West's most 
select communities. Write: Sergess Guides, 
1573 21st Ave., Kingsburg, Cal i f. 93631. 

• TREASURE FINDERS 



GOLDAK TREASURE Locators — new for '69! A 
hobby you'll enjoy for fun and profit. Find 
coins, gold, silver. Goldak Dept. DMC, 11 01 A 
Air Wa y, Glendale, Calif. 91201. 

METAL DETECTORS: Defectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Rayscope. Send for free 
information. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620. |714| 
521-6321. 

FREE" TREASURE" GUIDE! Fact-filled collectors 
edition; send 50< for postage. Also request 
free literature on ultrasensitive, professional 
Fisher Detectors. Fisher Research, Dept D12, 
Polo Alto, California 94303. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with new revolutionary 
analytical metal defector. Features push-but- 
ton tuning, automatic tuning, loudspeaker, 
negligible ground pickup, greatest range. 
Free catalog. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51. 
4729 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85013. 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerful 
Defectron Metal Locators. Frei information. 
Terms. Defectron, Dept. 12-D, Box 243, San 
Gabriel. Calif. 9177B. 



FREE — YOUR NAME listed with publisher to 
receive mail on treasure, lost mines, ghost 
towns, antique guns, metal detectors, and 
prospecting. No obligation. The Explorer, 
1207 El Camino Real, Santa Clara, Calif. 
95050. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations. 
Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, Colif. 94025 . 

FREE 128 poge catalog on detectors, books and 
mops. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lake wood Blvd., Bellfiowe r, Calif 90706. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Colif. 9071 4. 

WHITE'S GOLDMASTER Metal-Mineral detectors 
Sales and rentals. (Rental applies on pur- 
chase! Bookman, 622 Orange, Redlands, 
Calif. 92373. Phone 793-6112, 10 a.m. — 
5 p.m. Close d Tuesdays. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS: Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns," 
$2.50 postpaid. Goldbug, Box 588-D, Alamo, 
Calif. 94507. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



MAGIC SELF-GRIP Photo Album. No paste or 
corner tabs needed. Spiral bindings, holds 20 
pages, 9 '/, x 11 '/, . Opens flat for easy 
viewing. Only $3.98. California residents add 
state sales tax [5 % ), Money back guarantee. 
Contemporaries "By Leigh", 6574 Magnolia 
Ave., Riverside, Calif. 92506, 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1 GOO- 
SI, 3000 — $2.25. Two week delivery. C. 
Friday, 4705 Adam Road, Santa Susana 
Calif, 93063. 

GUMMED NAME AND address laels; 1000 — 75 1, 
3000 — $2. D. Cranford, 198 S. Chess Terrace, 
Portervllle, Calif. 93257. 

CRYING SHOULDER — Perhaps I can make help- 
ful or comforting suggestions about your 
problems. $2 per letter. Crying Shoulders, 
Box 15545, Jefferson City, Colorado 602 15. 

YO HO! "PIRATES' BREAD for swashbuckling 
energyl Treasured Caribbean recipe for "King 
of the Breads!" Rarel Delicious! Eosy Red- 
pel $1.00. Rolfe 324. DN Rose St., Freeport, 
New York 1 1 520. 

GUMMED NAME AND addrew labels: 1000 — $1 , 
3000 — $2.25. Two week delivery. C. Friday, 
4705 Adam Road, Santa Susana, Calif. 

CASH FOR OLD worthless stock certificates. No 
deal too small or too large. Mail to Peter 
Strom, Dept. 6f Stock Research, Box 685, 
Go odsprings, Nevada 89019. 

FREE CATALOG — country records, fiddle tunes — 
J. E. Moiner, Mac Wiseman, etc. Uncle Jim 
O'Neal, Box A DM, Arcadia, Colif, 91006. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT. CALIFORNIA 92260 
□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



ADDRESS 



□ SI 

NAME 



TO: 



Sign Gift Card: "From_ 
One Year $5.00 



Two Years $9.50 
(Or 2 One Yearsl 



Three Years $13.00 
(Or Three One Yean] 
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Christmas is coming! That phrase 
gives me goose pimples of excite- 
ment and shivers of panic both at the 
same time. The goose pimple part I love 
is: baking cookies, putting the tree up, 
going to school programs, and playing 
Santa. The part of Christmas that just 
plain panics me is: getting the cards ad- 
dressed, mailing packages, putting the 
outside lights up, and shopping. A big 
part of the Christmas fun is when the 
family works on a project. I would like 
to share some of our family's tried and 
true decoration and gift projects. They 
are easy on the budget and lots of fun. 

We have two Christmas trees. One 
is in the family room and it will be 
decorated with gingerbread men as it has 
for the past twelve years. We started 
making these when we couldn't afford 
store ornaments because my husband was 
going to school. They are such fun to 
make, and smell so spicy our children 
wouldn't have our tree decorated any 
other way now. As soon as the cookies 
come from the oven we make holes in 
the top with a toothpick. Later a ribbon 
is strung through the hole to hang the 
cookie on the tree. Facial features and 
buttons are made by pressing cinnamon 
candies in the soft hot cookies. 

The other tree, which goes in the liv- 
ing room, will be adorned with sparkly 
sugar bells and shiny red balls. The bells 
are fun to make, inexpensive, pack safe- 
ly, and look great. Select a bell for a 
mold that is about two inches tall. Place 
one unbeaten egg white in a 
42 



and add l/ 2 cup powdered sugar and ^]/ 2 
cups granulated sugar. Knead with your 
hands until the mixture is uniformly 
dampened and will hold a definite shape 
when squeezed in the hand. Pack the 
mixture into the mold and level off with 
a spatula. To bake they must be on a 
piece of wood such as a cutting board. 
Cook in the oven five minutes at 200°. 
Carefully remove the mold and scrape 
out the damp mixture inside the bell. The 
damp sugar that is taken out can be re- 
used for other bells. The longer the bell 
is cooked the thicker the shell will be. 
Tie a knot in one end of a y 2 inch wide 
red ribbon. Push the other end up 
through a small hole in the top of the 
bell. This hole can be made before the 
bell is put in the oven or after you have 
scraped the inside. The knot will be the 
clapper; tie the other end into a bow. The 
edge of the bell can be decorated with 
icing squeezed through a pastry tube. 
Add a spring of artificial holly to one 
side. Two batches of this mixture makes 
enough bells to decorate a five foot tree. 



Sugar bell Christmas tree ornaments 
can be made for about a penny each. 

A decoration that is always on our 
back door is a candy wreath. Bend a wire 
coat hanger into a circle, leaving the 
hanger part to go over a nail. It takes 
three or four pounds of candy to fill a 
wreath. Hang a pair of children's scissors 
from a velvet ribbon. Each child who 
visits during the holiday gets to snip off 
a piece of candy. 

When we lived in Texas I gathered a 
box full of magnolia leaves, okra pods, 
sweet gum balls, and cotton burrs to send 
to my sister in Reno. The card said, 
"Here's a little bit of Texas. Have fun!" 
The gift was a smashing success since 
none of the materials grew in that area. 




Karen made centerpieces for many years 



the magnolia leaves became so chipped 
they looked like oak leaves. Don't over- 
look the local gifts of nature, whether it 
is pods, seeds, berries, or flowers. What 
seems ordinary to you may be fascinating 
to someone living in another area. If you 
live by the ocean, and need a gift for 
someone living inland send sea shells. If 
you live where there are wheat fields 
gather some in the summer to give for 
gifts. 

If you collected any raw gems on your 
travels such as topaz you're in luck, 
can be faceted into the most 
gems. It costs about $2.00 per carat to 
have a gem faceted in either the diamond 
or emerald cut. And who wouldn't be 
flattered to receive a gem that the giver 
had collected ? 

Are there any hippies on your shop- 
ping list? Don't despair; they crave beads. 
Juniper seed necklaces are "in." (Juniper 
trees are more commonly known by their 
misnomer cedar.) Gather the two-toned 
seeds that are in the berries and string 
them along with wooden or glass heads. 
Chipmunks and squirrels do half the job 
for you by biting one end off to eat the 
meat inside. Indians in the Four Corners 
area have made these necklaces for cen- 
turies. Originally they were used in rit- 
uals, now they are made for tourists. 

Other winning gift suggestions are: 
a cupped sea shell filled with hand- 
rolled soap balls, rustic doll furniture 
made from twigs (darling with the three 
bears), bookends cut from polished stone, 
or wild berry jam or syrup made from 



There aren't many days left until 
Christmas ! Better get busy, A gift you've 
made is one from the heart that will be 
treasured by the receiver. What will it 
be, a bottle of prickly pear jelly, a sea 
shell mobile, or a seed mosaic? Let us 
know and we will share your idea with 
other readers. 

Have a joyous holiday whether you 
are living along the misty shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the quiet secretive des- 
est, or at the foot of a bluish snow-cover- 
ed mountain. 



Dos Cabezas . . . 

In the June '69 issue Al Pearce in Fifty 
Miles of Fury tells of the Dos Cabezas Springs, 
which I sure enjoyed. 1 am a third -generation 
of McCains who ran catttle and sheep through 
that country. 

The little cabin pictured on pages 36 and 
37 was built by my father, Darrell McCain, 
in 1930. We had sheep there and needed a 
place out of the wind. We used it for several 
winters and in 1932 my grandfather and grand- 
mother spent the winter there ... she said it 
was the happiest year of my life." 

t have been a subscriber to Desert Maga- 
zine for 30 years. 

JACK GRAVES. 
El Cajon, California. 



I often recall an experience that I shared 
with my son when he was but ten years of 
age. We were on a camping trip to the 
high desert of California. 

While relaxing in the late evening, we 
leaned against a huge rock as we let our 
eyes wander across the vast expanse of 
surrounding desert. In the absolute silence, 
we contemplated what lay there before us, 
each in his own way, arriving at his own 
conclusions. 

Though we did not compare our person- 
al thoughts, it was apparent that we shared 
the same impression. We had wondered 
together, accepted a thought or two, smiled 
at one another, and silently walked back 
to our camp. 

Some months later, perhaps a year or so, 
I chanced to have need of an item which 
would require my shopping about in the 
downtown area of a large city. I took my 
son along for the ride, In our search for 
this item, we paused several times at busy 
intersections to observe what was happen- 
ing around us. The experience was certainly 
not the same as the one we had shared to- 
gether that evening on the desert. 

"Boy, Dad, I'm sure glad there are a lot 
of policemen around here." I remember 
those words as if they were spoken just 
yesterday. He had never been downtown 
in a large city before. The experience was 
entirely new to him. Why this comment 
regarding policemen? What can be derived 
from this statement of a ten-year-old boy? 

We watched the endless parade of hu- 
manity pass before us, like the never-end- 
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ing waves of the sea. I thought about my 
boy's remark, for I too felt uneasy. There 
was something almost frightening here. 

I thought of our experience in the wild- 
erness. I thought also of the many fathers 
who had stood on such a corner with their 
sons. What might the thoughts of such 
youngsters be in relating to this world as 
it is presented to them downtown? 

While man has educated himself to the 
degree where he has flown to the moon, 
walked on its surface, and returned to the 
earth, has he not failed his son in another 

respect ? 

His cities are being polluted, robbed and 
burned. His children are being exploited 
by narcotics peddlers. Respect for law and 
order is declining at such proportions that 
it is rapidly becoming unsafe for him to 
walk alone at night in many places. 

Young people are rebelling against what 
they call the Establishment — while they 
have not yet reached an understanding ol 
the term. 

They arc confused by the only world 
they have had the opportuniry of knowing, 
the world of downtown, the world thai 
their fathers have created. This will be 
their inheritance — a world with a police 
man on every corner. 

They have stood on that corner with 
Dad. They have seen what lies in store 
for them. They do not like what they see. 
They reject this, but in a confused state, 
have nothing better to offer in the way of 
a solution leading to something better. 

There have been men who, in their rea- 



Discovers Desert . . . 

I have fairly recently become acquainted 
with the deserts of Southern California and 
Arizona and have finally discovered for my- 
self, at long last, a completely acceptable en- 
vironment; untouched by the complex cultural 
patterns of modern man, and in it the simple 
sophistication of completely natural inhabitants. 
As an Easterner, (New York City) it has af- 
forded me peace and health. Your magazine- 
was the impetus which led me to discover and 
enjoy many of the natural wonders of the 
West, which is our heritage, through fluent 
and unpretentious reporting, 

FRANKLIN T. HAMILTON, JR.. 

Los Angeles, California. 

Jelly Joy . . . 

Must write and report a happy endng to 
the cactus jelly letter that 1 wrote to you and 
you published in Aug. '69. 1 have had many 
letters as a result and. best of all, 1 have sev- 
eral recipes that make perfect jelly. 1 am so 
pleased with the kind response to my letter. 
Thank you so much for your help. Wish you 
were near so I could give you a glass of the 
beautiful red jelly. 

MARGARET H1ERSCH. 
Quartzsite, Arizona. 



soning, have come close to the threshold 
of understanding the need of man to associ- 
ate himself with nature in the process of 
solving his humanistic problems. They 
have taken their sons to the wilderness, 
the great outdoors, in an effort to provide 
opportunity for communication with Na- 
ture. Yet, they have ceased to retain that 
position at the threshold of understanding, 
for they have also provided their sons with 
guns, taught them how to shoot birds and 
animals under the suggested category of 
sport. Their sons have learned to see the 
wilderness over a gun barrel. 

Few are the fathers who, with their 
sons, come to nature with an open heart, 
with a desire to share in what she has to 
offer. 

Few are the fathers who provide their 
sons with microscopes and cameras and 
lead them to the threshold of understand- 
ing. 

Few are the fathers who subscribe to 
the truth that man is but an infinitesimal 
segment of nature, yet endowed with enor- 
mous responsibility. 

Is it any wonder then, that the problems 
of humanity have reached such vast pro- 
portions? The self-infliction of society's 
suffering will continue to increase so long 
as man continues to assume that he is 
master. 

How long will it take for him to learn 
this? It is ironical that the answer lies but 
three hours driving time from downtown . . . 

ARTHUR A. HEMLER, 
Glendora. California. 



Acambaro Mystery . . . 

1 found the article on the Acambaro Mystery 
particularly interesting. Recently when read- 
ing Animals of East Africa by Dr. Leakey and 
published by the National Geographic Society, 
the idea of man living with prehistoric ani- 
mals was fostered. He and his wife found evi- 
dence in archaeological digs there which in- 

, Three Hours May Be 



dicated man in Africa had lived in harmony 
with animals scientists had thought long ex- 
tinct. 

Also, at this time allow me to say how 
much 1 enjoy your magazine. In fact. I plan 
to pass it on in Christmas gift subscriptions to 
my father, an Arizona high school teacher, 
and my grandfather, an amateur geologist. 

MRS. BARBARA B. BUCKLES, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Forever . . 
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A Warning for people 
who carry credit cards 





In a recent issue of the Los Angeles Times 
the lead story, "Spiraling Thefts Lead to New 
Credit Card Protection Service," warned 
readers that credit card theft is soaring. That 
thousands of Americans who never thought it 
could happen to them will lose a whopping 
$50 million this year. And that it can happen 
to you. 

Fact is you can lose a credit card by care- 
lessness or theft and find yourself with bills for 
thousands of dollars in a matter of days! (One 
of our members called in last week when his 
cards were stolen from his glove compartment. 
A lady whose purse was taken from the locked 
trunk of her car while she was golfing. And a 
businessman who lost his cards while vacation- 
ing in Hawaii. Etc.) 

That's why we started Protect-a-Card. The 
Credit Card Protection Service that sends 
stop-payment notice to all your credit cards 
in minutes. 

For only $5 we record your cards and 
account numbers at our Data Center. Then If 
they're lost or stolen you just call us collect, 
24 hours a day. From anywhere in the conti- 
nental U.S. (From overseas you simply cable.) 

We'll immediately wire stop-payment notice 
to all your card companies. At no charge to 
you. Then we'll send you copies of those wires. 
So you have time-dated proof of the notification 
that ends your liability. 

Since you are liable for all charges made 
with your cards until you give proper (written) 



notification to the card 
issuing company, the most 
important thing to do when 
your cards are missing is get notification to 
each card issuer fast. Protect-a-Card does this 
for you electronically. Infinitely faster than you 
could do it yourself. And with none of the 
worries and headaches. 

End credit card worries today. Mail the 
coupon with a $5 check (protects your cards 
for a full year) and a list of your credit cards 
and account numbers. We'll rush you a thief- 
warning membership card and a key-ring 
tag inscribed with our 24-hour emergency 
telephone number. (Like those in the picture.) 

Then you can really enjoy your credit cards. 
And let the thieves do the worrying for a change. 



Protect-a-Card, Inc. 

Data Processing Center Dept. 10033 
P.O. Box 2970, Clinton, Iowa 52732 
□ I am enclosing a $5 check and a list of my 
credit cards and account numbers. Rush 
me my membership. (Your cancelled check 
Is your receipt.) 

Name 



Address— 
CFty 



-Zip- 



For telephone identification: 

Soc. Sec. No 

Occupation 

Sign at u r*_ 



■ 
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